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Who eats for you... 


InventoRY had just been taken at the 
plant where I am bookkeeper. My task 
now was to make sense out of the rows 
of figures. It would require much con- 
centration and quiet. The time to do 
it, I felt, was Sunday morning when 
my wife and the children were in 


church. 
Of course my conscience tried to 

speak against it, but my mind was “Did I tell you what happened at 

equally capable of thinking up reasons McCallum’s Garage yesterday when I 

to justify my staying home. had the car greased?” she asked. “It 
This is the Lord’s Day, said con- was comical in a way. 

science. “When I was ready to leave I said to 
But if I lose my job I won't be able Mr. McCallum, ‘So long, see you in 

to support the church, said mind. church.’ You know I say that to almost | 
This mental argument made me re-_ everybody. 

member my church offering envelopes. . “Well,” she continued, “that reminded 


I got them from the desk drawer and me that I hadn’t seen him in church 
carefully marked in the amounts. At recently so I asked him about it. 
least my money will be in church. “Mr. McCallum said, ‘I send my wife 
Conscience tried to say something and daughter. Isn’t that enough?’ 
about backing up my offering with “You know he’s rather stout anyway, 
prayers, but I didn’t pay any attention. and when he said that one of the other 
A few minutes later my wife entered customers asked, ‘Do you let them eat 
the room—dressed for church. A quick for you too?’” 
glance at the inventory papers before My mind couldn’t compete with me 
me told her that I planned to stay at wife:and my conscience. I noticed Mr! 
home. McCallum was in church too. 
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Lutheran leaders plan meeting 

Top-notch leaders of the far-flung 
program of Lutheran World Action 
were due in Chicago this week for a 
policy-making meeting. Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder, executive secretary of the 
Lutheran World Federation, will fly 
from Switzerland. Dr. Daniel Nelson 
will come from China where he is re- 
lief director of Lutheran World Action. 

Dr. Anders Nygren, president of the 
Lutheran World Federation, and Bishop 
Hanns Lilje of Hannover, Germany, 
planned to attend the Chicago session. 
Also coming are Dr. Howard Hong, in 
charge of ministry among DPs in Ger- 
many, and Dr. Edwin Moll, home from 
his tough assignment in Palestine. 

U.S. administrative committee mem- 
bers for the World Action program who 
are coming to the Chicago meeting are 
Dr. P. O. Bersell, Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Dr. J. A. 
Aasgaard, and Dr. William G. Sodt. Dr. 
Paul C. Empie will attend as newly 
elected executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Meetings are 
scheduled for May 20-23. 

One project to be considered will be 
a Lutheran World Federation immi- 
gration service, to aid displaced per- 
sons in Germany and Austria. 


Money for Roman Catholic schools 

This month it was in Belgium rather 
than in the U.S. that there was a battle 
about giving government money to Ro- 
man Catholic schools. So intense was 
conflict between Catholics and Social- 
ists over this question that Paul-Henri 
Spaak resigned as premier. 

Spaak’s Socialist party split on the 


proposal for a $1,720,000 increase in 
subsidies for Roman Catholic technical 


schools. Some Socialists were willing 
to grant the increase if Roman Catholics | 
would drop plans for 250 new schools. | 
There are 1,062 Roman Catholic tech- 
nical high schools in Belgium, getting 
a government subsidy of $10 million a 
year. 

The Roman Catholic party in coali- 
tion with the Socialists has been in 
control of the Belgian government since 
March 20, 1947. 

Trouble over taking over as govern- 
ment schools some of the Roman Cath- 
olic schools in France almost split the 
French government led by Premier 
Robert Schuman last month. Schools 
located on coal mine properties, now 
nationalized, should be transformed into 
state schools, the Socialists said. They 
were persuaded to withdraw their pro- 
posal, at least temporarily. 


Hungarian bishop steps down 
Senior bishop of the Lutheran Church | 
of Hungary, Bela Kapi, gave up his ||} 
post in late April, reports Religious 
News Service from Budapest. Top- | 
ranking bishop of the Hungarian Re- | 
formed Church, Ladislaus Ravasz, also |} 
resigned. || 
The bishops were disturbed about }} 
tensions between church and state, sug- |} 
gested the RNS correspondent. Bishop | 
Kapi, who is 67 years old, gave “ad- 
vanced age and ill-health” as his rea-. 
son for resignation. His place will be. 
taken by Bishop Lajos Ordass. 
Lutherans of Hungary at their na- 
tional assembly last month authorized| 
steps toward a “final and lasting” agree-. 
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ment with the government. 

No country is giving more money for 
upkeep of churches and church schools 
than Hungary, says Julius Ortutay, head 
of the government department of re- 
ligion and education. Thirty per cent of 
the money spent by his department 
goes to churches, he said. 


Want Methodists to come back 

Someday the Episcopal and Metho- 
dist churches ought to be united, Henry 
Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, told Methodists at 
their general conference in Boston this 
month. English Methodism was split 
from the Church of England in the 18th 
century. 

Methodists should take the lead in 
uniting all Protestant churches of 
America, proposed Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam. He said he looks forward to a 
common Protestant hymnal for Amer- 


_ ica, a Protestant daily paper, a united 
' system of church-supported colleges, 
. and a radio and television program. 


A commission on church union was 
appointed by the Methodists. It will 
consider merger proposals made by 
other churches. 


No merger in Sweden 

To Methodists in Sweden a proposal 
to merge with Lutherans had come 
from “a well-known leader of the 
state church,” reported Dr. Oskar 
Hagen recently in the Methodist Re- 
corder (London). Swedish Methodist 
bishop, Theodor Arvidson, had replied 
in the negative. Differences in doctrine, 
especially in regard to the sacraments, 
“are so great that no agreement is yet 
possible,” the bishop stated. 

“Remembering that the state church 
has about 2,500 ministers and the Meth- 
odist church only 150, in a united 
church Methodism could have no pos- 
sibility of making its voice heard. And 
we believe that Methodism has a mes- 
sage,’ commented Dr. Hagen. 

Methodists began work in Sweden in 
1871 and now number 12,341 members. 


a ORDAINED IN DENMARK Lip. 
«| Bishop Hans Ollgaard and three women he ordained to the ministry last month 
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Hopeless Situation 

Splitting up Palestine into Arab and 
Jewish states won’t work, asserts Dr. 
Edwin Moll who returned to the U.S. 
this month. As representative in Pales- 
tine of the U.S. Committee for the Lu- 
theran World Federation, he had been 
in the Holy Land since December 1946. 

“Hatreds being generated between 
Jew and Arab are striking their roots 
very deeply,” he said. “They will make 
it impossible for these two peoples to 
live side by side in sister states.” 

Early this year Dr. Moll negotiated 
an agreement with the British govern- 
ment by which the U.S. Committee 
for the Lutheran World Federation as- 
sumed control of German Lutheran 
missions in Palestine, involving proper- 
ties valued at 17 to 20 million dollars. 

Dr. Moll predicted that the struggle 
in the Holy Land would be “very sav- 
age” after May 15, when the British 
mandate over Palestine terminated. He 
said he could see “no way by which law 
and order can be enforced except 
through swift and bold action by the 
United Nations.” 

“T personally consider it one of the 
greatest tragedies,” he declared, “that 
the United Nations should sit in a place 
misnamed Lake Success and, engaging 
in endless, futile persiflage, witness the 
misery and horror that is taking place 
in Palestine.” 


How to lose popularity 

“Vacillating policy of the U.S. gov- 
ernment in regard to Palestine has de- 
prived the United States of her good 
name throughout the entire Near East,” 
reports Dr. Moll. 

“When President Truman announced 
himself in favor of partition,” he said, 
“there were cheers from the Jews and 
jeers from the Arabs. When he pre- 
versed his stand, there were cheers 
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from the Arabs and jeers from the Jews. 
And when he later declared that trus- 


teeship was only a temporary expedient | 
and that he still favored partition, there | 
were jeers and sneers from both Arabs — 


and Jews.” 


Dr. Moll confirmed reports that the 
Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem, one © 


of the most famous Lutheran missions 


in the Near East, has been seized and © 
the Jewish | 


occupied by Haganah, 
militia. He said that Haganah has also 
seized an orange grove of 1,200 acres at 
Bir Salem, which is owned by the 
orphanage. 

The seizures, he added, were pro- 


tested by the Lutheran World Federa- | 


tion and the British High Commissioner 
in Palestine. The situation was also 


reported to the U.S. State Department | 


and New York officials of the Jewisi | 
Agency for Palestine. 


He will return 

Dr. Moll said that he was given an 
opportunity to visit the Syrian Orphan- 
age a few days before he left Jeru- 


. salem. As far as he could ascertain jf 


its extensive equipment and supplies 


had not been molested. He expressed } 


the belief that the orphanage is being 
used as a training center by Haganah. 


Dr. Moll left Jerusalem in a jeep on] 
April 28, traveling on the only road} 
open to Trans-Jordan. He arrived in. 


i 


Damascus the following day and left] 


there by plane for the U.S., arriving 


here on May 2. He expects to return 


to the Near East in midsummer, re-. 


maining in some country bordering on | 


Palestine until he can re-enter the: 
Holy Land and resume his assignment} 
there. He is hopeful that the Lutheran 
churches, and charitable and educa-. 
tional institutions can someday be ree. 


stored to the uses for which they were] 


established. 
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Miss Louise Marxs 
Joins Luther League staff 


New secretary 

Youngsters of the early teen-age 
group will have a new friend and ad- 
viser when Miss Louise Marks joins 
the staff of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica on June 1, Her special assignment 
will be work among the Intermediate 


' Leagues. 


The Luther League’s executive com- 
mittee named Miss Marks as an asso- 
ciate secretary at a recent meeting. 
Secretaries now on the League staff 


- are the Rev. Joseph W. Frease and the 


Rev. William J. Ducker. Formerly the 
League work was conducted by three 
secretaries, but since 1937 there have 


been only two. 


Miss Marks had determined on a 


' scientific career, graduating from the 
| University of Maryland with a BS. 
| degree in chemistry in 1942. The uni- 


versity awarded her a teaching fellow- 
ship, and in 1943 gave her the MS. 
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degree in chemistry. Her first position 
was in a large canning factory in 
Yakima, Washington. 

While in Yakima Miss Marks took 
such active part in the work of the 
local Lutheran congregation that she 
was offered a full-time position on its 
staff. The experience persuaded her to 
give up chemistry for church work. 
She entered Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary in the autumn of 1946, and 
this month completes the two-year 
course and receives the M.A. degree in 
Religious Education. 


A subscriber in every home 

By the time snow flies, there may be 
a copy of THe LUTHERAN going every 
week to every home in every congre- 
gation of the Ohio Synod. That goal 
was set up by the synod at its conven- 
tion in Columbus this month. 

Nothing like the Ohio plan had ever 
before been adopted by any synod of 
the United Lutheran Church. Belief 
that the plan would work was based 
on experience of congregations of the 
synod which have tried it. Among them 
are St. John’s Church, Uniontown; Em- 
manuel Church at Hartville; and Zion 
Church, Canton. 

Some Ohio congregations will seek 
individual subscriptions among their 
membership. Others will place group 
subscriptions, financed by the congre- 
gations themselves or by organizations 
within the congregations. All subscrip- 
tions are to be forwarded to the syn- 
odical officers where, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. C. Roehner and Mr. 
George L. Rinkliff, synodical treasurer, 
the lists will be forwarded to Tue Lu- 
THERAN Office. 

Resolution regarding the subscrip- 
tion plan was presented at the Ohio 
convention by Pastor Charles A. Hack- 
enberg of Toledo. It was adopted unan- 
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imously. Testimonials to the effective 
service which the every-member sub- 
scription plan renders within a con- 
gregation were presented by Dr. 
Roehner of Uniontown and Pastor Tom 
B. Homrighausen, Canton. The com- 
mittee on publications and LUTHERAN 
circulation in the Ohio Synod includes 
Pastors Charles A. Hackenberg, W. H. 
Baker, Dr. Roehner, Dr. John Schmidt. 


C. A. BoncGARZONE 
. . looking for subscribers 


New man for "The Lutheran" 

Since 1919 probably no other man 
had signed as many letters to United 
Lutherans as Mr. A. J. Arbogast. As 
circulation manager of THe LuTHERAN, 
his name had been on countless renewal 
notices and invitations to become sub- 
scribers mailed to a whole generation 
of church members. 

Long before 1919 when THE LuTHERAN 


became the weekly paper of the United 
Lutheran Church, Mr. Arbogast had | 
held the post of circulation manager of 
the paper bearing this name. After 45 
years’ service, he retired this spring. 

Taking his place is Mr. C. A. Bongar- 
zone, son of a Lutheran pastor, whose 
knowledge of circulation problems was 
gained during five years with the New 
York Herald-Tribune. He is a graduate 
of New York University and came to 
the ULPH in 1946 after four years in 
the U.S. Army. 


Gain in Sunday schools 

There were 25,000 more people en- 
rolled in United Lutheran Sunday | 
schools at the end of 1947 than in 1946. 
That was a gain of 3.3 per cent—largest | 
since 1922. 

Total enrollment on Jan. 1, 1948, re- 
ports the Rev. William S. Avery of the 
Parish and Church School Board staff, 
was 789,049. United Lutherans had 
climbed back almost to the enrollment | 
figure of 1930, which was 792,206. In- J 
tensive campaigning is now underway 
to increase the number to a million. 

Number enrolled in the nursery de- 
partment was at an all-time high of | 
86,524—more than 20,000 above any 
prewar membership. Pupils in weekday 
classes conducted in 1,500 congregations 
was 104,914 on Jan. 1. 

Increase in Sunday school enroll- } 
ments was geographically erratic. The | 
West Coast had extraordinary gains: | 
21 per cent in California, 18 per cent 
in Oregon and Washington. Most’ 
Southern states were much above aver-_ 
age: Florida, 14 per cent; Georgia- 
Alabama, 7 per cent; North Carolina, 
5 per cent. Some of the eastern states—_ 
either making slow growth or prac-. 
tically standing still in population—had | . 
lower percentages of gain. 
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World News Notes 


Peace in the press 

SWEDEN SEEMS to have been the first 
—and so far the only—nation to im- 
plement the U.N. General Assembly’s 
resolution to curb war-mongering and 
“all forms of propaganda which pro- 
voke aggression or any threat to peace.” 

Osten Unden, the Swedish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, promptly sent copies 
of the resolution to editors, journalists, 
publishers, press bureaus of all the 
political parties, and to the Swedish 
Radio Corporation, asking their co- 
operation in conformity with the reso- 
lution’s objective. 

He accompanied each copy of the res- 
olution with a personal letter, urging 
all recipients to “use all available means 
for publicity to establish friendly rela- 
tions between nations.” 


Africans will read 
East AFRICAN governments are push- 


ing hard to establish a Literature Bu- 


reau for the stimulation of book pro- 
duction in Africa. Headquarters are in 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

At the same time a determined cam- 
paign is on to increase the flow of books 
and periodicals into all of Britain’s 


_ African colonies, as well as to stimulate 
' the production of books in Africa. A 


noteworthy indication of this activity is 


| the official venture of North Nigeria in 


‘the publication of a bi-weekly news- 
_ paper, Gaskiya, in the common speech 
_ of the natives. . 

The same organization is issuing other 
literature for the North Nigerians. All 


| this activity is significant of Britain’s 


' strenuous effort to develop a new po- 
| litical and economic center in Africa 
'for her empire. To have the natives 
‘informed concerning Britain’s stand- 
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point will be helpful and important in 
the event of world conflict. 


Repairing men 

THE CENTRAL Traumatology and Or- 
thopedics Institute of the U.S.S.R. is 
doing an unusual job in restoring the 
confidence and skill of disabled war 
veterans. 

Soviet surgeons are using the Insti- 
tute as a center for replacing the miss- 
ing parts of amputees. They have suc- 
ceeded in grafting usable artificial 
fingers by tissue transplantation. One 
veteran, whose tongue for some rea- 
son had been removed, is» speaking 
again. The surgeons grafted a skin flap 
on the stump to replace his missing 
tongue. 

The Institute is also developing arti- 
ficial arms so designed as to enable vet- 
erans needing them to do fine precision 
work with artificial fingers. 


Weather forecast 

AUSTRALIANS HAVE been fellow-suf- 
ferers during the last year with other 
global residents because of the weath- 
er’s vagaries. Their weather bureau 
has had embarrassing experiences with 
their forecasting. 

As a result, a Sydney newspaperman 
decided to investigate the time-hon- 
ored and revered predictive methods 
of the aboriginal population. Visiting 
a reservation he found that most of 
the natives had forgotten their former 
methods of forecasting the weather by 
ant trails and leaf reactions. However, 
he was referred to an old native with 
more than local fame. Fisherman Joe, 
when questioned, said modestly that 
he had failed in his predictions only 20 
times in 15 years. When asked which 
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method he used—ants or leaves—he 
grinned and shook his head negatively 
—“Him much too old-fashion. Me use 
barometer!” 


Autos from Italy 

CROWDED ROADS and slow delivery of 
badly wanted autos are creating a will- 
ing market for the project of several 
Italian manufacturers of motor vehicles. 
Fiat is producing the “Topolino” and 
Moretti “La Cita,” both midget autos 
and capable of 56 miles an hour and 
70 miles for each gallon of gasoline. 

Besides these the “Lambretta,” a 
midget motorcycle produced by the 
Innocenti Company of Milan, is in mass 
production. It weighs 121 pounds com- 
plete, will produce 117 miles for each 
gallon of gasoline at a rapid pace. Its 
rider is elevated only 26 inches above 
the road. A heavy sprinkling of these 
vehicles may appear on American 
roads. 


Polishing up potatoes 

FRENCH FOR POTATO is “apple of the 
earth.” The Czechs, however, have gone 
a step further to make the French name 
literally true. Scientists of the Bohm 
botanical research laboratories in 
Blatna, Czechoslovakia, have developed 
a potato that has the apple taste. It 
can be eaten raw with satisfaction. 

It has another virtue; it has a Vitamin 
C content which cannot be destroyed in 
the boiling. Originators claim that the 
sandy soils of Bohemia and Moravia 
have a unique quality for the produc- 
tion of this latest novelty fruit-vege- 
table product. 


More education 

Bouivia, MUCH embarrassed at pres- 
ent in political and diplomatic circles, 
has at least one noteworthy effort to 
her credit. She has set up a People’s 
University, which offers free extension 
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courses in commercial, educational, and 
technological subjects. 

From its offices in La Paz the univer- 
sity authorities intend to establish and 
direct classes in schools already exist- 
ing in and near-by La Paz. For the 
benefit of Bolivians in the interior, 
branch offices and schools are to be set — 
up in strategically located cities, and 
various courses will be offered that are 
especially adapted to the needs of their _ 
respective surroundings. 

Students too remote from any of 
these branches are to be given the 
privilege of half-fare on railway trains 
for passage to La Paz and the facilities 
for instruction available at the univer- 
sity headquarters. 


Odds and ends 

CHINESE-AMERICAN engineers, operat- 
ing in San Francisco as the “China En- 
gineering Products Co.,” have shipped 
an experimental petrol-powered “Rik- 
mobile” to China in an attempt to re- 
place the man-powered rickshaw and 
speed up China’s city-street traffic. . . 
SarcrovE Electronics, Ltd., of Britain, 
produces three radios a minute, purely 
by mechanical means. A girl feeds ma- 
terials into one end of a 70-foot as- 
sembly line and the radio sets come out 
of the other end without the touch of a 
human hand. More than 20 electronic 
“brains” control the entire operation. 
India has placed her first order for 
100,000 of the radios. ... AT A RECENT 
ski meeting in Copenhagen, Denmark, ] 
Norwegian contestants were asked to } 
bring six carloads of snow to cover the } 
ski jump. They did so, but when the ] 
cars arrived at customs barriers they 
were stopped until the customs author- ] 
ities could investigate and decide 
whether there was a prohibition or | 
tariff on imported snow. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


In sPITE oF the highest birthrate on 
record, 28,000 for last year, Washington 
is one of 15 metropolitan cities where 
births have fallen below the rate re- 
quired to maintain present population. 
Washington has the lowest white re- 
placement birthrate in the United 
States. 

Among these 15 cities are Cleveland, 
Chicago, Kansas City, New York, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 
These cities are replacing about three 
of every four persons. Washington is 
replacing only one of every two per- 
sons. This is the lowest among cities 
of 250,000 or more population. Yet this 
is a city of younger people with higher 
incomes. 

The real estate operator is not inter- 
ested. Competition for what housing 
exists, whether good, poor, or bad, 
keeps prices up. A restricted supply 
of housing has been the situation here 
for many years. It is possible to rent or 
to sell any dwelling no matter what 
its condition. This would not be true 
with automobiles, for there are laws to 
protect lives. 


|, Smaller and higher 


The building program in Washington 


| includes a major proportion of one- 
| bedroom rental dwellings. This implies 
| that children are not welcomed by land- 
| lords. The past year, due to demand, 


builders have made more effort to pro- 
vide two- and some three-bedroom 
units. These two-bedroom dwellings 
rent from $70 up to $95. One week’s 
wage should pay one month’s rent. 
More than half of the 18,000 buildings 
under construction are houses for sale. 
Advertisements show very few of these 
priced-under $12,000. Production costs 
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YOUNG FAMILY'S CRISIS 


for a one-family house are now about 
$10,000, which is $2,000 above last year’s 
costs, say government reports. 

Nails which used to sell for $4.50 a 
keg are now bringing $12.50 to $20, 
builders say. Operators of beauty par- 
lors, chicken hatcheries, and other mys- 
terious salesmen offer nails and laths 
for sale, it is said. Some builders charge © 
others in the business with speculating 
in bricks and other building materials. 

Controls were removed from build- 
ing materials last year at the demand 
of builders. One businessman said, “In 
this democracy we have controls for 
those who cannot control themselves.” 


Veterans’ dilemma 
One of every 10 persons in this coun- 


try went to war. Home again, they 
want homes for their young families. 
Economists say that for the next 10 
years we need a new dwelling every 
year for one of every 10 veterans. This 
means 1,500,000 new dwellings each 
year. 

According to certain real estate 
spokesmen there is no housing short- 
age. Use every room in every house 
and there will be space for all who need 
a place to live. This, of course, is not 
a home. 

As this works out, a well-to-do cou- 
ple with a 10-room house, might have 
a veteran’s family living in each of the 
seven rooms they do not occupy. They 
would all use the kitchen and bath. 
All the children would play in the yard 
or be penned in like rebellious little 
animals. There must be no more chil- 
dren, or the family might be evicted. 
The health laws say that three people 
to a room is unhealthy. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


A Positive Program for Peace 


THIS IS A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IN A 
DANGEROUS HOUR OF WORLD HISTORY. The statement, 
endorsed by the Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 


cil of Churches, was submitted to President Truman April 30. 


PowerFuL Forces HavE PusHep mankind to the 
brink of an awful abyss. The first and urgent 
task is to check those forces. Therefore, we do not 
deal here with the long-range task of building 
peace, but with the short-range task of averting 
war without yielding sound democratic principles. 
We call upon our people immediately to change the 
present prevailing mood which makes for war. 
This will not remove basic causes of present ten- 
sion, but will provide an increased margin of safety. 


‘a corner on 


LAST MONTH the world 
seemed to be skidding around 
the dangerous 
road toward war, thought 


spokesmen of the Federal 
Council of Churches. They 
prepared this program to warn 
and guide Americans in an 
hour of crisis. 


I 
OUR PEOPLE should not tolerate any com- 
placency about war. War would engulf all in 
misery and would bring other consequences 
quite the opposite of our intentions. 


SOME HAVE CoME to look upon “a pre- 
ventive war’ as an acceptable means 
of settling the present international 
conflict. Such a state of mind we un- 
qualifiedly condemn. 

The last war ended with the dropping 
of two bombs which alone killed over 
100,000 persons and shattered the lives 
of many more. New war would plunge 
the world into utter misery. Whatever 
the military result, there would be an 
intensification of the misery which 
makes men willing to exchange free- 
dom for dictatorship. Circumstances 
may at times make forcible resistance 
a lesser evil than surrender, but no 
man should be deluded into thinking 
that new war will achieve the ends for 
which he would profess to be fighting. 


II 
OUR PEOPLE should combat a mood of hys- 
teria or blind hatred. 


THERE IS ALWAYS danger that in the 
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face of alarming events hatred or fear 
will arouse mass emotion and drive 
people into doing foolhardy things. A 
free society can survive only as its 
members have the self-control and self- 
restraint to protect themselves against 
that mood. So, our citizens who be- 
lieve in their free society and want to 
preserve it must exercise sober self- | 
control and exert themselves to stop 
others who would spread hysteria, 
whether for attack or for surrender. 
Some officials may think that even 
necessary legislation can be obtained 
only by frightening the American peo- 
ple. Others may feel that they are pe- 
culiarily qualified to exercise political 
leadership and that they can best ride 
into power on a wave of emotion. Those | 
who influence public opinion may feel | 
that sensationalism is needed to arouse. 
and alert the American people. Those | 
who do such things are following the. 
doctrine that it is possible to get good. 
by doing evil. The fact is that panic 
started for one purpose seldom stops. 
until it has overshot the chosen mark. 
There are features of Soviet conduct, 
and indeed features of our own national | 
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conduct, which are evil and which we 
should hate. But hatred of evil is very 
different from the hatred of people as a 
group. Those who stand on the brink 
of disaster cannot safely indulge in 
emotions which make them unstable 
and unreasoning. 
Ill 

OUR PEOPLE should reject fatalism about war. 
War is not inevitable. If it should come, it 
would be because of conditions that men could 
have changed. 


THERE IS NO irresistible tide that is 
carrying men to destruction. The evil 
forces at work are man-made and they 
can be man-changed. We do not be- 
lieve that any government, whether 
our own or the Soviet, now wants war 
or is committed to war. 

Soviet leaders do have a global pro- 


_ gram which, if carried out in the in- 


tolerant and coercive manner of the 
past two years, is likely to lead to war. 
However, it can be dealt with by coun- 
ter-measures of peace. It seems that 
the Soviet program will be aggressively 
pushed to a danger point especially 
where the following conditions pre- 
vail: first, where economies are weak; 
second, where the working people can 
be made to believe that proletarian 
dictatorship offers their best hope of 
increased welfare; and third, where 
man can be terrorized. 

To quote from Stalin, Soviet com- 
munism strikes when and where the 
forces opposed have “exposed their 
practical bankruptcy.” Where that con- 


' dition is not found, aggressive Soviet 


action is suspended. The way to pre- 
vent war, therefore, is to change the 
conditions which tempt men to reckless 
and dangerous activities. 


IV 
OUR PEOPLE should not rely primarily on mil- 


itary strategy to meet Communist aggression. 
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Such reliance is more apt to bring war than 
prevent it. There should be greater concen- 
tration on positive programs of an economic, 
social, political and moral character. 


In TImEs of international crisis men 
tend to look to military measures as a 
means of salvation. That is happening 
im America now. Nearly a year ago 
Secretary Marshall put forward the 
statesmanlike idea of the European Re- 
covery Plan. In many respects, how- 
ever, our recent international policy 
seems to have been much dominated 
by military thinking. Such domination 
increases the risk of war. 

In present conditions of international 
anarchy, where international law and 
international police power are lacking, 
national military strength is necessary, 
while we continually strive for the 
multilateral reduction and control of 
armaments through the United Na- 
tions. But the main defenses of what 
we treasure are to be found in non- 
military measures which will change 
the conditions favoring the spread of 
despotism. 

To provide those defenses is not the 
task for military advisers. Therefore, 
the American people, in conformity 
with the principle of democratic gov- 
ernment, should not permit policy mak- 
ing to pass predominantly into the 
hands of those who think primarily in 
military terms, as seems to be the case 
today. 

Our people and government should 
not feel satisfied with merely military 
measures but should diligently develop 
and carry through programs of an eco- 
nomic, social, political and moral char- 
acter. Thus, the real security of the 
United States and of the world may be 
safeguarded, and war may be averted. 


V 
OUR PEOPLE should press for positive programs 
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which have immediate possibilities for peace 

and justice. They could, for example, quickly 

move toward: 

a. Greater 
the world. 

b. Greater emphasis on increasing social wel- 
fare. 

c. Greater observance of human rights, to 
check terrorism. 


economic well-being throughout 


d. Greater use of processes of international 
conversation and negotiation. 


WE BELIEVE that the positive programs 
which we here propose by way of illus- 
tration flow directly from our Christian 
faith and its requirements for relations 
of mutual helpfulness and good will 
among men. In urging at this time eco- 
nomic assistance to those in need, in- 
creased opportunity for human welfare, 
and greater observance of the rights 
and freedoms which are claimed by 
virtue of man’s dignity in God’s sight, 
we are setting forth tasks which should 
at all times command the support of 
our Christian people. We are convinced 
that both the inherent right of these 
steps and their direct bearing upon the 
present international crisis will com- 
mend them to all men of good will. 

Primary responsibility for the tech- 
nical aspects of programs, rests, of 
course, upon government and political 
leadership. Nevertheless, our present 
appeal to our people to press for eco- 
nomic, social, political and moral pro- 
grams for peace would not be con- 
vincing unless we could point to gen- 
uine possibilities of this character. ~ 


a. ONE OF THE conditions which 
tempt Soviet leadership to aggressive 
action is the prevalence of economic 
distress. The Foreign Assistance Act 
just passed by Congress can serve 
greatly to change these conditions in 
Europe and also to some extent in 
China. The European Recovery Plan, 
which the Act incorporates, shows the 
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immense possibilities which reside in 
non-military resourcefulness and action. 

The constructive objectives of this 
Plan have been strongly backed by 
our churches. It has now been enacted 
into law, and action under it is begin- 
ning. Such action ought to do more than 
provide temporary relief. It should, and 
can, work to change economic condi- 
tions into those needed for a great re- 
vival of hope and creative effort. 


b. ANOTHER CONDITION which tempts 
Soviet leaders to aggressive action is 
the possibility of making men believe 
that the Communist parties are today 
the only ardent advocates of increased 
social welfare. These parties attract 
and organize people already resentful 
because they feel that their present 
leadership and institutions perpetuate 
economic and racial injustices from 
which they suffer. The conditions which 
create that feeling can be, and should 
be, changed. 

There was a time when the Western 
democracies were supreme in prestige 
because of their dynamic pursuit of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity; their 
great experiments in political freedom; 


and their industrial revolution, which | 


added unimagined productivity to hu- 
man effort. Today, because Soviet com- 
munism attacks freedom, we are drawn 
into defense of the status quo. We 
ought rather to preach and practice the 


unique capacity of a free society to ef- — 


fect changes peacefully. 


We ought to develop and make | 
known constructive programs which | 
will again capture the imagination and > 


enlist the support of those who are un- 


satisfied, of those who feel themselves | 


exploited, and of those who want to. 


make dreams come true. 


c. STILL ANOTHER of the conditions 


which tempt Soviet leadership to ag-_ 
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gressive action is the possibility of 
frightening people from working against 
Soviet penetration. Today, even within 
the free societies of western Europe, 
many feel that they cannot, without 
great future risk of reprisal, express 
the dictates of their reason and con- 
science. That situation violates the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter 
which call for respect of human rights 
and require the nations to take joint 
and separate action in co-operation with 
the United Nations to secure the ob- 
servance of those rights. 

Three years have gone by without 
any international commitment to that 
task. It is imperative that the United 
States take the lead, with those nations 
which are agreed on what human free- 
dom means, to secure prompt adoption 
of a covenant of human rights, within 
the framework of the United Nations. 
If our nation should quickly assume 
dynamic leadership of a movement to 
define and protect human rights, even 
if only within the existing free so- 
cieties, that action would do much to 
reassure peoples now frightened and to 
check the further spread of terrorism. 


d. THE AVENUES OF diplomatic con- 
versation between the Soviet Union and 
the United States should be kept open 
and used. There should be the fullest 
possible exchange of information and 


| of views on the assumption that all na- 


tions want peace, not war. 

An appearance of broken official re- 
lations is psychologically bad for peace. 
It increases the risk that governments 


{) act on misinformation and make mis- 


.| ealculations which lead to perilous in- 


, 


‘cidents. Also, it may be that some of 


the conflicts of national interest and 


issues of power can be dealt with by 
isolating them from irreconcilable con- 


‘| flicts of basic convictions. 
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There is value in leaders talking 
things over 


We do not presume to judge the tech- 
nical problems of when, and where, 
and with whom conversations should 
be held or negotiations conducted, but 
we suggest that there are in the field 
unused possibilities which ought to be 
explored. If trustworthy agreements 
could be arrived at between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, even on 
minor matters, the present world-wide 
sense of tension might be eased and 
the way made easier to preserve peace. 
The mood of the American people 
should be such as to encourage the 
Administration to utilize the possibil- 
ities of conversation and negotiation. 
Likewise, avenues of religious, cultural, 
scientific and educational exchange 
should be kept open and developed as 
far as possible. 

It may be objected that the possibil- 
ities we have suggested do not meet 
our test of immediacy. We do not be- 
lieve that such an objection is sound. 
Programs themselves have _ conse- 
quences even before they are fully re- 
alized. 

The European Recovery Plan is a 
good illustration. The idea had pro- 
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found influence when it was first put 
forward by Secretary Marshall and 
quickly endorsed on a bipartisan basis. 
That occurrence changed the aspect of 
affairs in Europe more than nine months 
before the plan itself took legal shape. 
It is possible to get immediate results, 
which will decrease the threat of war, 
through economic, social, political and 
moral proposals which are well thought 
out and which it seems our nation is 
resolved to carry through. 


VI 
OUR PEOPLE ought, each one of them, to con- 
tribute to a change of mood so as to increase 
the chance of averting war without compromise 
of basic convictions. 


THIS IS A TIME for prayer. Also it is 
a time for action. Men of good will 
must promptly lay hold of the means 
at hand to increase the margin of safety 
against war. This is a task in which 
every one can play a constructive part. 
1. Do not tolerate any complacency 

about war. 

Some of us may ourselves be com- 
placent about war. If not, each of us 
knows some who are. So each one can 
do something to reduce the sum total 
of that complacency. 

2. Combat a mood of hysteria or blind 
hatred. 

Each of us is aware of focal points 
of war hysteria and blind hatred. We 
know who are some of the individuals, 
groups, and publications that are spread- 
ing that mood. Each, by writing to po- 
litical leaders or editors, can do some- 
thing to stop the development of un- 
reasoning mob emotion. 

3. Reject fatalism about war. 

Each of us knows some who think 
that war is inevitable and that it is 
better to get it over quickly so as to 
relieve the strain of waiting and to 
anticipate the Soviet development of 
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Educate for peace instead of war 


atomic power. Each can do something 

to change that mood of fatalism and 

impatience. 

4. Oppose primary reliance on military 
strategy to meet Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Each of us has, or can have, influence 
with leaders in Congress or in the Ad- 
ministration or in political parties and | 
can urge that they do not concentrate 
on military measures as though these | 
alone would assure peace, but concern J} 
themselves also with economic, social, 
political and moral counter-measures 
against the threat of war. 

5. Press for positive programs which | 
have immediate possibilities for 
peace and justice. 

Each of us can use our voice and our 
vote in behalf of constructive measures } 
by our government to increase the 
margin of safety from war, such as pro- 
grams for recovery, for increased social 
welfare, for a covenant on human rights, 
and for continuing diplomatic conver- 
sation with the Soviet Union. | 

We belong to a free society. We cher- 
ish for ourselves and for others freedom 
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of religion, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of petition, and freedom to vote. 
It is such freedoms which are threat- 
ened and which we want more fully 
to achieve and to preserve. Most of 
us would fight rather than surrender 
them, even though they might well be 
lost by fighting. These freedoms can, 
we are confident, be preserved if they 
are now used in ways to avert the im- 
mediate danger of war. In a free so- 
ciety every citizen has a duty of action. 


VII 
OUR CHURCHES ought to testify with re- 
newed vigor to God's righteous love for all 
men and the reality of the Christian world 
fellowship. 


CHRISTIANS HAVE their own divine 
mission to proclaim the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness at home and 
abroad. God is a God of judgment as 
well as of mercy. In His sight all na- 
tions, including our own, and all men, 
including ourselves, have left undone 
those things which they ought to have 
done and done those things which they 
ought not to have done. We are called 
to recognize the just condemnation of 


at 


His judgment, but if we turn to Him in 
repentance and faith we shall avail our- 
selves of His mercy. We are called to 
be steadfast in prayer for all the peo- 
ples of the world that they may learn 
the things that belong to their peace; 
for our nation and our government, 
that they may become willing to serve 
the purposes of God. 

Our churches are part of a world- 
wide community of Christians. They 
have come into being as a universal 
fellowship in our own time through 
the work of the missionary movement 
and through the new discovery of the 
unity in Christ that binds Christians 
of many communions. Let us always 
remember the great company of fellow 
Christians in Russia with whom we 
share a common faith that should 
transcend all the differences that make 
for conflict. Already in many places 
Christ has broken down the middle wall 
of partition in His Church, even where 
Christians have been divided by the 
enmities of war. We find our ultimate 
hope for peace in the faith that God, 
through Christ, is seeking to draw all 
men to Himself and into fellowship 
with one another. 


CONSOLATION 

When you go into an orchard and see a lot of sticks and stones 
under a tree, you know that tree has borne some fruit. 

This little observation should be some consolation to those who 
tend to get discouraged under criticism. If you live a fruitful active 
life, you are bound to incur some opposition and criticism. No one 
bothers much about throwing verbal brickbats at people who are 
doing nothing. The more active and fruitful your life is, the more you 


will receive criticism. 


This is true even in church. The good souls who simply come 
quietly every Sunday to worship, and take no part in any other 
activity, rarely are the object of criticism. But the people who do 
things are often criticized as “bosses.” If you are one of those fruitful 
people who do things, don’t worry too much about criticism. 
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God Had a Place for Him 


By WILLIAM CALVERT 


A blind man is pastor of a vigorous and growing congregation. He 


has proven that there are ways of overcoming any sort of handicap 


“THEY DON’T THINK of me as blind,” he 
said, “but simply as Pastor.” These 
were the words of the Rev. Daniel J. 
Uhlman, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Springfield, Ohio. Such is the 
tribute to a man who has lived prac- 
tically a lifetime in blindness, the last 
27 years in the Lutheran ministry. Such 
respect has revealed itself in the will- 
ingness with which is flock helps him. 

His training was a great problem. 
‘I attended the elementary grades in 
Springfield’s public schools and my high 
school was the Ohio State School for 
the Blind,” recounted Pastor Uhlman. 

‘IT came from a family of faithful 
Lutherans, and can’t think of the time 
when I didn’t want to be a minister. A 
number of people discouraged me, since 
they couldn’t see how I could possibly 
succeed. 

“But I was determined and felt a 
very strong call. I took the matter up 
with the president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege( at that time Dr. Charles Heckert), 
and he encouraged me. He said, ‘Let 
nothing stand in your way.’” In the 
college some encouraged him, but others 
did not believe there was a place for 
such a person in the church. 


To HELP FINANCE his college work 
he tuned pianos. His ears were trained 
to detect the faintest sounds. This gave 
him the ability to do this delicate work. 
At other times during his college and 


Mr. Calvert is a senior student at Hamma 
Divinity School. 
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Danie, J. UHLMAN 
... The Bible in Braille 


seminary days he worked as stock- 
keeper and assembler in several Spring- 
field plants. 

“I knew the road would be difficult, 
but I kept plugging away until I had 
graduated from Wittenberg.” Upon en- © 
tering seminary, more voices of doubt 
were heard. “But I couldn’t be per- 
suaded to give up,” stated Dr. Uhlman. 
“In 1921 I completed my work at) 
Hamma Divinity School for the B.D. 
degree and was ordained at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Toledo.” 

Later on he received the S.T.M. de- 
gree (Master of Sacred Theology) from 
Hamma, for which he wrote a thesis in 
the field of social missions. 
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Pastor Unuman has had just two 
parishes, both in his hometown, Spring- 
field. Some eight years were spent in 
service at St. Paul’s in a suburban 
community just on the city line. In 
1929 he was called to Trinity. The com- 
municant membership is now 268, the 
average attendance being 200. 

Pastor Uhlman smiled as he talked 
about the “beehive” of activity, “Our 
average attendance for the church 
school is 200. At the same time as the 
chief service, junior church is in ses- 
sion. Wittenberg has helped me in this 
program. Kenneth Ferguson and James 
Stull, both students, alternate in con- 
ducting these services for children.” 

He has realized the importance of 
strong auxiliary organizations. There 
are four departments in the Luther 
League, three women’s groups, and a 
men’s Bible class patterned after a 
brotherhood. “We are _ particularly 
pleased with the publicity which has 
come to one of our four scout troups. 


- All 14 members of the Post I Explorer 


Patrol received the Pro Deo et Patria.” 
This may be a record for the ULCA for 
a troop of this size. 


“WoOuLD YOU TELL me the details about 
the Weldon Park mission that Trinity 


| has begun?” I asked. 


“In late 1944,” he replied, “we of 
Trinity felt that the Weldon Park hous- 
ing project needed some kind of church 
service. It was begun, and although it 
is interdenominational—no FHA project 
can be otherwise—progress has been 
made. Much of the work has been done 
by men in Wittenberg and Hamma: 
William Paul and James Amos.” At the 
present time the pastor performs all the 
ministerial acts. Here ladies’ and young 
people’s groups are active. 

How do people regard Pastor Uhlman 
and his work? I decided to ask Fred 
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M. Wilt, a councilman for some 25 years. 
“When our pastor came to us we had 
only three or four coming to services; 
six or eight were a big group. In those 
days we would go to the seminary on 
Sunday morning and look for a student 
preacher, pull him out of bed several 
hours ahead of time, and let him preach. 

“Before Dr. Uhlman came, the synod 
wanted to sell the property and dis- 
band the congregation. Those were 
hard times. Today the ‘plant’ and land 
would probably be valued at $50,000. 
It is debt-free at present and the be- 
nevolence is being paid in full each 
year. Today at times we need a loud- 
speaker system to enable those not in 
the auditorium to hear the sermon. 
There were 356 at our Easter com- 
munion.” 


Mr. WILT SPOKE with great regard for 
his leader. “The congregation will do 
anything he asks. We all accept him 
and have done so from the beginning. 
He handles his own weddings and by- 
and-large the entire communion serv- 
ice.” Mr. Wilt helps Dr. Uhlman, but 
only to see that no communicant is 
missed. 

Of course there is something un- 
canny about Pastor Uhlman’s ability to 
do certain things. James Wakley, an- 
other member, recounted such an in- 
cident. “We were driving in a certain 
section of town when, without being 
told just where we were, Pastor Uhl- 
man said we were near Rockway school, 
and so we were!” I could never get Dr. 
Uhlman to explain this. 

Others give similar accounts of a 
seemingly additional “sense” or 
“senses.” Mr. Lawrence Sheridan tells 
of the night of very heavy fog when 
the pastor told him to stop the car in 
which they were riding because they 
were on the left side of the street. Mr. 
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Mrs. Uhlman reads THE LUTHERAN to her husband 


Sheridan did so and stepped out on the 
curb on the wrong side of the street! 
The curvature of the street had con- 
veyed the driver’s error to the pastor. 

Mrs. E. V. Peiffer relates how he 
knows Columbus and can call streets 
as a bus driver. I am told he knows 
other Ohio cities as well. Mrs. Peiffer 
has seen Dr. Uhlman perform another 
“miracle” similar to the Rockway in- 
cident when he pointed to the Ohio 
Caverns near West Liberty. Once a 
local pastor was taking him from one 
church to another in the same block. 
A mistake was made here, but—as be- 
fore—the man with the handicap first 
detected the error. 

Even some former students in the 
seminary would not believe that he 
was blind after seeing him conduct a 
service. Somebody has even said he 
“peeked” when he picked out his “bet- 
ter-half”! 


Dr. Un~mMan doesn’t need much help 
in getting around. He “knows” his 
home and church. He can go down the 
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sidewalk for the mail and even put up 
the flag in the churchyard. When he 
attends synod meetings he is aided by 
his fellow-pastors. 


As Mr. Wilt said, he does have the 
wholehearted support of his flock. The 
congregation never feels he is sightless. 
“He is our spiritual advisor not one 
day a week but seven,” another said. 
“Some of us thought we knew all about 
a church, but then we met Dr. Uhlman. 
I wonder now how he ever put up with 
us. Instead of asking what we think 
of him you should ask him his opinion 
of us. 

“My wife and I were baptized just 13 
years ago and now our children are 
preparing to join the church. He has — 
their complete trust and confidence. 
No, we cannot get a better pastor for > 
our church. If he would change par- 
ishes I’m sure some of us would follow 
him.” 

Even now Dr. Uhlman is helping 
those similarly handicapped who are 
contemplating the ministry. Harry Sut- 
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cliffe, a Wittenberger, is a blind pre- 
theological student soon to enter the 
Philadelphia Seminary. Recently he 
preached at Trinity and was helped 
about the chancel by the pastor. Here 
was “the blind leading the blind.” 

As I talked to this servant of Jesus 
Christ he showed me a letter from a 
young man residing in an eastern state. 
He was asking guidance. “My one de- 
sire, my one ambition is to serve God 
and men... . I have two handicaps: 
my age, which is 24, and my blindness. 
... As an active, sightless clergyman, 
would you kindly advise me in this 
matter? ...Is it possible for a blind...” 
I am sure what the answer to that let- 
ter will be. Just to see the radiating 
face of this man, especially when he 
preaches, would be enough. “No” would 
not be in this pastor’s vocabulary! 


Mrs. UHLMAN TOOK me into the pas- 
tor’s study. Two things were prom- 
inently present. The first was the Bible 
in 21 volumes of Braille. Each Sunday 
he reads the pericopes from them. The 
second was the talking book machine, 
similar to a victrola but with fewer 
revolutions per minute, on which the 
pastor can play any portion of the Bible 
for self-study. 

Of great help to Pastor Uhlman is a 
special edition of the Common Service 
Book in Braille, distributed through the 
ULC Board of Social Missions. This 


book has the liturgy, lessons, and 100 
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of the most used hymns. At the April 
meeting of the Board of Social Missions 
it was decided to print in Braille each 
week a hundred copies of the devotional 
leaflet, “A Message for the Day.” 
What of future plans for Trinity? 
“We do have some plans for the future,” 
explains the pastor. “We are in the 
process of purchasing more ground for 
expansion and possibly for a new 
church. In the latter case the present 
plant would be used for religious edu- 
cation only. The third floor of Trinity 
Church is being ‘finished’ to accommo- 
date the expanding youth program.” 
This pastor also finds time to work 
beyond his own parish. He is a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Commission for the 
Blind through the appointment of for- 
mer Governor Frank Lausche. In and 
about Springfield there is evidence of 
his efforts. He is the “sky-pilot” of a 
local service club which has stressed 
work with the blind. Clark County has 
“drafted” him as its case worker with 
the people similarly handicapped. 


THE NIGHT air chilled me as I de- 
parted, but I had a strange sense of 
warmth within. Here was a man of 
God who was succeeding under his 
“thorn in the flesh.” I could not keep 
from feeling that the future was bright 
for Trinity and for the man who many 
years before had said in spite of hard- 
ship: “I have faith that God has a place 
for me to serve in his Kingdom.” 


When a foreign statesman discovered Abraham Lincoln in the act 
of blacking his own boots, he drew himself up proudly and exclaimed, 
“So, Mr. President, you black your own boots!” “Yes,” replied Pres- 
ident Lincoln, “whose boots do you black?” Life never gets around to 


things. 


asking you to do anything big unless you are big enough to do little 


—Joun Homer Miter, in Why We Act That Way 
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SOME PEOPLE | KNOW 


By RUTH S. SCHNEIDER 


It doesn't do any good to argue about whether the church really helps people. 


The way to settle the question is to look at the people who are helped 


Ben Vance had always intended go- 
ing into some sort of full-time Christian 
work, ever since early in his boyhood 
he had met and admired a certain 
young minister. At the time he was 
ready to think about deciding on a ca- 
reer, he heard a lecture which made 
him wonder. Being a youth of practical 
mind, Ben went to his pastor with the 
question. 

“This speaker said the church of to- 
day is not keeping up with modern 
problems,” said Ben. “Pastor, I feel 
that is not true, but I cannot prove it. 
Can you give me some arguments to 
show that our modern church 1s help- 
ing people face the problems of to- 
day?” 

Pastor Welles shook his head thought- 
fully. “Not arguments, Ben—they 
would do no good,” he replied. “But 
if you have the time, sit down and I 
will tell you about some people I know.” 


JANE’S HUSBAND came back from the 
war with a nervous disorder. He was 
committed to a veterans’ hospital many 
miles from the city where Jane worked. 
The first time she made the long, tiring 
trip to see him, he was unable to have 
any visitors. It was a Sunday after- 
noon and the hospital grounds and 
buildings were filled with visitors and 
patients. 

This made Jane feel even worse, and 
as she turned away from the informa- 
tion desk, she felt that she must talk to 
someone about Bill. A pleasant-faced 
clergyman was coming out of a door 
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marked CHAPLAIN’S OFFICE, and Jane 
hurried up to him and told him her 
trouble. He was very kind and made 
an appointment to see her an hour later, 
after he had conducted a service in a 
closed ward. 

Promptly at the stated time, Jane 
met him in his office. She realized that 
this was a large institution, and began 
apologizing for taking his time. Jane 
says she will never forget how the chap- 
lain’s face shone as he said, “But, my 
dear girl, this is why I am here. My 
church expects me to help people just 
like you.” 

Then ‘he went to a file for Bill’s card, 
explained that as yet he had not talked 
with Bill because of his newness to the 
hospital. They talked about Bill until 
he became a real person to each of them 
—a person to be helped back to himself 
again. Jane went home that night hap- J] 
pier than she had been since Bill first 
went away. The chaplain had given 
her renewed faith in the future. 


Nor tone after that, the chaplain | 
wrote to Jane that Bill was beginning 
to take an interest in things, and that 
rather soon she might expect him to 
write to her. When Bill’s first letter — 
came, she brought it to me. It was a 
short note, but Jane was smiling 
through her tears as she read: 

“T didn’t want anyone to see me when 
I first came to this place. Now it doesn’t 
seem so bad since I’ve made a few 
friends. The chaplain says you had a_ 
cute little hat on that other time you 
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came. When you come next Sunday, 
will you wear it again for me?”—‘“Isn’t 
that just like the old Bill!” 


THEN THERE is Jim, whose hasty mar- 
riage was a mistake. He had been mar- 
ried only a short time when he re- 
alized that Virginia was not the girl 
he had meant to marry. But Jim had 
been brought up in a good home. He 
tried to make a success of his marriage. 

He was fond of children and the two 
little girls born to them were the de- 
light of his life, even though he knew 
they were not receiving the kind of 
training his mother had given him. 
Finally when the youngest was five 
years old, Virginia left home with an- 
other man, and there was nothing else 
for Jim to do but to get a divorce. 

The girls were given to Jim, but he 
was at a loss to know what to do with 
them. His mother was not well enough 
to care for them and lived in another 
city. Jim had never become active in 
church since his marriage. The girls 
had gone to church school with some 
regularity. Though he was ashamed 
to do so, he went to see the pastor of 
that church (who told me this story). 


JIM TOLD THE PASTOR everything, and 


| that he felt his divorce was a disgrace 


and he had no right to ask the church’s 
help. My friend saw at once that Jim 
was a young man who had paid dearly 
for his mistake. He told him how for- 
tunate it was that the church had a 
children’s home in that city. Jim im- 
mediately protested, “But my girls are 
not orphans, and I don’t want them to 


‘| be adopted. I have the money to pay 


for their care, but it must be the right 
kind.” At once the pastor took Jim 


‘| to visit this home for children and on 
‘| the way he explained that it was espe- 
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that no children were placed for adop- 
tion unless they had no relatives, and 
that they were given the normal care 
all children in Christian homes should 
have. 

After Jim had visited and talked with 
some of the children as well as a few 
adults, he was willing to do anything 
necessary to have his children there. 
To his surprise he found that this pas- 
tor and his church would sponsor the 
girls since they had attended church 
school and had a commendable back- 
ground on Jim’s side. 

Now every Sunday Jim attends the 
church where his children go, and 
usually they spend a happy Sunday af- 
ternoon together. He joined that church 
and is teaching a class of young men in 
church school. He is especially inter- 
ested in helping those youths to estab- 
lish good Christian homes of their own. 


YOU REMEMBER Cissy Blair who came 
to our youth group when she was in her 
early teens. Then she quit coming and 
I heard from our young people that she 
was going around with a fast crowd and 
doing things I was sure her parents 
knew nothing about. 

The Blairs did not have a lot of time 
for Cissy. Dr. Blair is about the busiest 
doctor in town, and Mrs. Blair is a pop- 
ular club-woman. It seems as if she is 
on every committee that comes along, 
and she really gets things done in a 
fine, efficient way. I didn’t know 
whether to go to them and tell them 
about Cissy, or to talk to Cissy herself. 
Mrs. Blair settled it by coming to me. 

She had just learned some of the 
things that were going on and she was 
very indignant with Cissy. I remember 
how her eyes snapped as she said, “I 
thought my daughter was grown, and 
that I could trust her. I taught her 
right from wrong, and now she doesn’t 
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seem to care how she disgraces us.” 
Mrs. Blair went on to tell me that she 
was tied up in a community campaign 
for some weeks to come, and that she 
and the Doctor had planned to go 
north for a month in the summer. This 
was Dr. Blair’s first vacation since 
the war. But since Cissy had become so 
wild, what was she to do about her? 
It would not be safe to leave her with 
the housekeeper as they had planned. 
I had been thinking about the fact 
that Cissy was an excellent swimmer 
and loved the sport above anything else. 
So I suggested that I persuade her to 
take the position of swimming in- 
structor at our church camp which 
would have periods for younger girls 
during the month in question. Mrs. 
Blair was greatly relieved, but won- 
dered if the camp would take Cissy. 


I told her that I had faith in Cissy’s 
ability to manage the job successfully; 
and that I had faith in Cissy herself. 
She had a fine background and I was 
going to give her a chance to prove her 
character. I did have some misgivings 
as I recommended her for the position 


and she left for camp. 

But my faith in Cissy was justified. 
When she returned at the end of six 
weeks, she said casually, “I met a grand 
lot of folks at camp. They make the 
crowd here at home seem sort of flat. 
I guess I just haven’t been meeting the 
right people!” But I noticed that she 
made it her business to meet the “right 
people” after that, and Cissy is now a 
completely dependable girl. She is a 
fine leader in her student youth group 
in the college she attends. 


Pastor WELLES paused and looked 
searchingly at Ben. 

“TI see what you mean, sir,” the young 
man answered his look. “Jane and Jim | 
and Cissy prove that the speaker was 
wrong.” 

“And hundreds of other folks all 
around us,” continued the pastor. “If 
the church is meeting the problem of 
the returned veteran, the broken home, 
delinquent parents and youth, you may 
be sure it is attempting to face the 
other problems of today, also. You and 
Christian youth everywhere must help 
the church find the way.” 


“Nick NAME” 

Lord Francis Aungin Pakenham, head of the British Occupation 
Zone in Germany, was visiting the blasted cities in the Zone. In 
Cologne he went down into a cellar cave where a mother lived with 
her eight children. Children are his weakness; he has eight of them. 
Crisply but kindly he questioned the mother whose face was ravaged 


with hardship and hunger. 


“What did you have for breakfast? What do you have for lunch? 
Do you have shoes, thread, toilet paper?” 

The answer was always, “Nothing.” Turning to the children, she 
said, “Here’s the youngest; he’s four years old.” Lord Pakenham 
picked him up in his arms; they both smiled. Then he asked the 
question that men all over the world ask in a situation like this. 


“What’s your name?” 


The boy’s simple reply was, “Adolf.” 
The lord’s simple response was, “A nice name!” 
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The King Rides 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


IT was. ONLY 17 miles from Jericho, 
where Jesus had healed the blind men, 
to Jerusalem. Jesus and his disciples 
would walk this distance in five or six 
hours. Probably they went direct to 
Bethany where Jesus was always wel- 
come in the home of Lazarus and his 
sisters. From Bethany they would go 
to Jerusalem by way of Bethphage. It 
was to this village Jesus sent two of his 
disciples with strange instructions. 

They would find a colt there, tied at 
a certain place. Matthew includes the 
mother ass. If they were asked by the 
owner why they were taking the colt, 
they were to reply, “The Lord has need 
Of it.” 


No poust the owner was a disciple 
and would understand. He was a model 
disciple, for he made no further objec- 
tion when the colt was taken. Those 
who know and trust the Lord respect 
his priority to anything they own. The 
colt had never known a rider. Too bad 
a beast could not know that it was to 
attain immortal fame that day. On its 
back the disciples placed mantles both 
for comfort and in imitation of the soft, 
rich saddles on which a king would ride. 

Now, at last, his disciples thought 
Jesus was acting like the king of their 
dreams. Interpretations differ as to the 
symbolism of the ass’s colt. Some em- 
phasize that royalty rode in triumph on 
the ass. Others make it the mark of 
humility that Jesus rode on a beast of 
burden. There is truth in both inter- 
pretations. It was a sign both of dignity 
-and humility, for Jesus was king of 
‘meekness. It was also fulfillment of the 
prophecy in Zechariah 9:9. John quotes 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Read Mark 11:1!-25. Parallel references: Mat- 
thew 21:1-22; Luke 19:29-48; John 12:12-19. 


this (12:15). Jesus clearly was dem- 
onstrating his claim as the promised 
Messiah. 


At Passover time the streets of Jeru- 
salem would be crowded. We may also 
suppose that the disciples encouraged 
the crowd to gather, sending ahead to 
announce that the Messiah was riding 
into his capital. 

What a day this was for his disciples! 
Now they were sure that they had not 
understood Jesus’ warning about his 
rejection and death. Surely their mas- 
ter was committing himself now to re- 
volt against Rome and the building of 
a new world empire. The crowds needed 
little prodding from the disciples. Their 
enthusiasm was contagious. 

Then, too, as John tells us (12:17), 
the news of the raising of Lazarus had 
gotten around. Everybody was eager 
to be present if new and greater won- 
ders were to be performed by the 
Prophet of Galilee. Thousands of the 
pilgrims would be from Galilee, and 
Jesus was one of their own. 

They hailed Jesus as a king. Palm 
branches were strewed in his path and 
waved in the air. Cloaks were laid 
upon the road for him to ride over. 
There were shouts of “Hosanna,” and 
the use of the words of Psalm 118:26— 
generally understood to refer to the 
Messiah. All these show Jesus was re- 
ceived as the King of the Jews that day. 

How angry his enemies must have 
been. The whole city was acclaiming 
him. Surely the Romans would not let 
this challenge to their government go 
without reprisals against all the Jews. 
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Nor could the priests bear to see their 
own mastery lost to an ignorant Gali- 
lean carpenter. As Jesus well knew, 
the mode of his entry and the tumul- 
tuous reception would make his death 
inevitable. No wonder John describes 
him weeping over Jerusalem. 


SoME OF THE Pharisees tried vainly to 
stop the march of triumph. But Jesus 
rode on straight to the temple. After a 
short stay in its courts, he went back 
to Bethany. How the disciples must 
have exulted that night over their day 
of glory. At last, they thought, their 
king was on the way to his throne. 

The next day Jesus returned to Jeru- 
salem. On the way he saw a fig tree 
full of leaves. On a fig tree the leaves 
come after the fruit has ripened. Nat- 
urally he would expect to find figs, and 
he was hungry. Does his hunger sug- 
gest that he did not spend the night 
before in the home of Lazarus but out 
under the open skies as he had done 
so often? Surely Martha would not 
have let him leave her home hungry. 

It was not petulance that led him to 
curse the tree that bore nothing but 
leaves. Here was an opportunity to 
teach a lesson in fruitfulness. He had 
used the figure of the tree so often to 
illustrate a fruitful life. So the tree 
died and his disciples would never for- 
get that “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 


JESUS CONTINUED to talk to them as 
they walked on. Mark seems to have 
summarized a number of things he had 
said about faith and prayer and for- 


co 


giveness. It was all connected with his 
lesson on fruitful living. 

On they moved to the temple again. 
Now, near the close of Jesus’ ministry, 
he repeated the cleansing of the temple 
which he had first done near the be- 
ginning of his ministry. Jesus was no 
longer retiring to avoid open conflict 
with the Jewish leaders. 

Nothing could have hurt these lovers 
of riches more than to expose their 
grafting ways. The money-changers 
and sellers of animals and birds for 
sacrifice were good business for them. 
It gave the priests opportunity to make 
money on the pilgrims from far away 
who could not well bring animals with 
them. There was a law requiring tem- 
ple money for their offerings. So ata 
profitable exchange rate they traded 
for the money the pilgrims brought 
from all over the Roman empire. We 
can almost hear the priests justify the 
traffic on the basis of convenience. We 
too often find excuse for what is profit- 
able, no matter how questionable the 
practice. 


“For ALL the nations”—that was 
Jesus’ declaration as to the mission of 
Judaism. Mark notes this, for he was 
writing his Gospel especially for the 
Gentiles. The Jewish leaders would not 
be pleased by such a broadening of their 
exclusive religion. 

Jesus is aggressor now. He carries 
the attack right into their most vulner- 
able defenses. When that day was over, 
the enemies of Jesus had resolved to 


destroy him. So jealousy and greed — 


grow into hate and murder. 


Man is powerful, and becoming daily more powerful. He may or 
may not bring his power under moral control. He had better try, 
however, because he can neither stop the clock of history nor turn 


it back. 
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—REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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Lesser 


“SOMEDAY,” ANNOUNCED Mark, ex- 
ploding into the kitchen from the back 
porch, “I am going to take that little 
mick by the neck and twist—firmly.” 

“Hush, Mark! The windows are 
open.” “I jerked a dishtowel at him 
reprovingly. “What’s wrong with you, 
anyhow? You know we don’t go around 
calling people “micks.’ ” 

“T’d like to call that oldest Ryan kid 
something worse than that. He’s been 
chasing a ball in my garden again and 
tramped down two of my tomato plants 
—and you only let me put in five. I 
knew I ought to have some extras.” 

Joan looked around from the sink 
and waved a soapy hand. “Apparently 
mother doesn’t care whether you twist 
the obnoxious child’s neck or not, so 
long as you don’t call him a ‘mick’ in 
the process.” 

“I stopped listening to those threats 
long ago,” I retorted. “If Mark had 
treated you with violence every time 
he’s announced the intention, you’d 
need more lives than a cat to have sur- 
vived this long.” 

“But honestly, Mother, I wish you’d 
come look at this garden. He’s made a 
mess of the zinnias, too, but that doesn’t 
matter so much. I hadn’t transplanted 
them yet and I had lots more than I'll 
ever need.—Here, I’ll give you a hand 
so that you can get done with these 
dishes faster.” 


HE SEIZED a towel and set to work, 
still sputtering. “And the snippy way 
he grins! You know, I'll bet he just 
tries to be annoying because dad’s a 
Protestant minister!” 

“Now you certainly are being ridic- 
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Breed? 


ulous, Mark. You don’t get these anti- 
Catholic ideas around here—I hope. 
Your father and I are too busy being 
‘pro’ the things we are interested in to 
be ‘anti’ anything.” But as I said the 
words, I wondered whether I was stat- 
ing fact or a wish. How can one be 
actively “pro” without being “anti” 
anything? 

“Well, in our ‘problems of democracy 
class’ today we were talking about 
church and state. Then afterward a 
bunch of us went on talking and Johnny 
Flannigan really let us have his ideas 
about the Catholic church. He says they 
try to regulate every move you make. 
Tell you who to vote for. Tell you who 
your friends ought to be.” 

“Johnny said that?” 


“SurE. THE PRIEST told him he’d have 
fewer venial sins to confess if he didn’t 
associate with ‘unbelieving’ young peo- 
ple who had the wrong kind of in- 
fluence.” 

“You mean Johnny really does all 
that—goes to confession and tells the 
priest about his sins?” Joan was in- 
credulous. “I just can’t picture it.” 

“Oh, Johnny goes through the mo- 
tions, all right. I remember one night 
we were going some place and it was 
Johnny’s Saturday night to go to con- 
fession, so we parked outside the church 
and waited for him to come out. I 
guess that’s the way the priest got the 
idea about his having the wrong sort of 
friends.” 

“T hope you didn’t act like the wrong 
sort of young folks,” I observed. “You 
didn’t act noisy or kid him when he 
came out, did you?” 
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“Of course not! We’ve got some man- 
ners, for pity sake!” 

“You have?” asked Joan, all inno- 
cence. 


Mark IGNoRED her. “Johnny’s got a 
mind of his own and I don’t think it 
would take much to make a Lutheran 
of him if it weren’t for his parents— 
especially his mother. She’s really a 
good Catholic and he’d hate to hurt her. 
But he says the Catholic church is just 
like the Nazis the way they get at you 
through your family. He had a cousin 
who married a Protestant and was mar- 
ried by a minister. Then he couldn’t 
be his brother’s best man when his 
brother was married, so he gave in and 
was remarried by the priest.” 

“Sounds crazy to me,” Joan remarked. 

“That’s what I said. But Johnny said 
it sure had their family in a dither. 
They think what the priest says is law.” 

“Then how come Johnny doesn’t?” 

“He says going to school with Prot- 
estants and knowing more about what 
Protestants believe have shown him 
a lot of things he’s been taught are 
wrong. He put up an awful kick about 
going all the way into the city to a 
Catholic high school, so he’s not say- 
ing much at home about what he thinks 
for fear they’ll think they have made a 
mistake letting him go to public school.” 


“WELL, JOHNNY’s a nice boy and his 
mother’s an attractive woman,” I 
pointed out. “So let’s not hear any 
more talk about ‘micks’ around here. 
The Ryans are crude people and in- 
considerate neighbors, but let’s not 
blame it on their church. We have Lu- 
therans, too, who are not exactly models 
of kindly courtesy.” 

“Tsn’t that the truth!” exclaimed Joan. 
“Tike pee, 

“I didn’t mention any names and I 
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don’t intend to! Come on, Mark. Let 
me hang your towel here with mine and 
we'll go look at your poor garden.” 


As I Looxen at the plants, I could see 
why Mark was annoyed. The garden is 
not large. With our pocket handker- 
chief of a yard it couldn’t be. The boys 
could have retrieved a ball from almost 
any corner without stepping in the 
flower beds. Breaking the plants and 
trampling the seedlings was deliberate 
vandalism.—And the half-fearful, half- 
defiant looks the culprits cast in our 
direction did not pour any oil on the 
troubled waters. -. 

It would have been easy to express 
my feelings in a few crisp phrases ad- 
dressed either to the children or their 
parents, but nothing would have been 
gained. “When in doubt, don’t,’ I re- 
minded myself firmly—and I was in 
doubt, very much in doubt. I shook my 
head over the mangled plants, smiled 
sadly at Tommy and let it go at that. 

Later that evening Jerry and I were 
talking as we rummaged in the icebox 
for a bedtime snack. He didn’t scoff 
as I had thought he would at Mark’s 
suggestion that religious difference 
might have something to do with the 
matter. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that the Catholic 
church would deliberately teach its 
children to disregard the rights of Prot- 
estants. But the whole parochial sys- 
tem emphasizes the differences between 
groups. To youngsters raised under 
that system, we naturally seem a ‘lesser 
breed without the law.’ ” 

I can understand why many people 
have a strong dislike for parochial 
schools. They do sharpen the differ- 
ences between the children. But then, 
what about families that want their 
children to get thorough religious edu- 
cation? It’s a problem. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Two worlds 


My wife and I came from the same com- 
munity. For several years I had a posi- 
tion in the city, and we settled there after 
we were married. She has loved her home, 
has been a good cook, a fine homemaker, 
and a devoted mother. As I advanced I 
was thrown more and more into the com- 
pany of successful businessmen and their 
wives. The main interests of these ladies 
are clubs, dress, entertaining, cars, and 
good times. They compete with one an- 
other for little distinctions, and they can 
afford to have all their housework done 
by others. 

My wife is a homebody. But I have to 
associate with people of a different type. 
She is indifferent to the problem, and I 
am embarrassed. Each time I talk about 
it she cries, and is more determined to 
avoid these social obligations. She wants 
a quiet life. Puzzlement—that’s my situa- 
tion. 

You’re attempting the impossible—to 
have your wife transfer from one world 
to another overnight. It’s no wonder 
she’s hesitant and confused. It all looks 
impossible to her. The change is too 
great for a single move. 

Take the matter easy. Don’t rush it. 
Introduce more agreeable topics and 
experiences until this issue recedes into 
the background. Then take it step by 
step. Introduce her to one lady at a 
time. Later suggest attendance at a 
social affair—a simple one, at which she 
can be at ease. Suggest inviting one of 
the couples to your home. Praise her for 
each success. Be patient and apprecia- 
tive. 

Sudden transitions are often impos- 
sible, whereas gradual changes may be 
easy. Help your wife to see that while 
many of these activities are no more 
than “rivalry in triviality,’ her par- 
ticipation will help both of you. She 
may learn to enjoy some of the doings, 
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as she actually becomes acquainted with 
the people, and as she discovers that 
these occasions need not tear her away 
from the home life which she so much 
enjoys. 


Dethroned 


Robert is nine. All through the years we 
have tried to be good to him and to make 
his life interesting. Everything went well 
until his brother was born when Bob was 
five. Since then he has been hard to man- 
age. He plays truant from school, sulks 
when asked to do anything, and is still 
unfriendly to his little brother. I am afraid 
he may injure him, for he sometimes 
threatens to do so. I’ve told him that un- 
less he does better we’ll have to send him 
to a reform school. 


Bob’s attitude is nothing new. It’s the 
same old pattern that has been unreeled 
so often when a child has had the run 
of the ranch for a number of years be- 
fore another child arrives. He feels de- 
throned, demoted, out in the cold, be- 
cause the younger boy gets more at- 
tention. 

Few things, if any, are more sought 
by human beings than recognition. 
Robert wants it—he wants at least as 
much as his brother gets. Truancy is 
one way of getting it, though very poor. 
The trouble would probably have been 
avoided had you informed him of the 
coming of a brother months in advance, 
prepared him for the event, and then 
divided attention between the two boys 
in a way that Bob could consider fair. 

Some explaining may still be done. 
Try to apportion attention more equita- 
bly. You may even have to give Bob 
a larger share for a time—until he feels 
that he is getting a good deal. It is not 
certain, but it is likely that such treat- 
ment will enable Robert to assume a 
more satisfactory attitude. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


When Abraham Was Young 


Abram Son of Terah. By Florence Marvyne Bauer. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 406 pages. $3. 


The writer of Genesis spent little time discussing the household of Terah, nine gen- 
erations this side of Noah. Eight verses covering a period of slightly over 200 years are 


all the attention this complex family receives. 


But armed with a vivid imagination and equipped with a quantity of archaeological 
reports, a contemporary fiction writer, Florence Marvyne Bauer, has gleaned from 


between the lines of those eight verses a 
stirring, sympathetic and extremely plaus- 
ible account of the human interest, the 
heart throbs and drama which might have 
been tucked away in those closing verses 
of the eleventh chapter of Genesis. 

So far as the Biblical narrative is con- 
cerned, Abram first comes on the scene a 
mature man, already married to Sarai and 
living in Haran from where he was soon 
to depart for the land of Canaan. Nothing 
is said in the Holy Writ about the formative 
years of this son of Terah. 

Inte this void has stepped Author Bauer 
with her fictional Abram Son of Terah. 
In a style at all times reverent, she carries 
the head of David’s family tree from early 
boyhood down to the point where the Bib- 
lical narrative takes over. 

The childish fears, the adolescent curi- 
osity, the youthful longing of this young 
Chaldean are portrayed in this colorful— 
perhaps realistic—interpretation of life in 
Ur some four thousand years ago. Not 
once is there anything injected into the 
story that would tend to discredit or lessen 
the beauty of the scriptures. 

After reading Abram Son of Terah, the 
patriarch should be less stern and stiff- 
necked, less ancient than our sometimes 
too-rapid reading of the Old Testament 
would indicate. Instead, he will be a hu- 
man being, complete with joys, sorrows, 
loves, doubts, misgivings, but with a love 
of God that has been nurtured over a pe- 
riod of years, not just attributed to him 
suddenly in a verse of scripture. 

Abram Son of Terah is enlightening in 
its insight into what must have been the 
routine of daily life in early Old Testa- 
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ment history. The teeming selfish throngs 
in the streets of Ur, the conniving priests of 
the Mesopotamians’ gods always exacting 
tributes and grasping for bribes, the con- 
stant unrest among the subjects of an un- 
wieldy kingdom as more and more taxes 
were levied ... all help to form a pointed 
reminder that just because the characters 
lived in “Bible” times, it did not necessarily 
follow that God-like living was easy. 

Into the life of Abram steps Eber, a cap- 
tive Amorite, with his true belief, his un- 
shakeable faith in Yah. Through a series 
of frustrations, disappointments and haz- 
ards, Abram travels towards realization 
that Eber’s Yah is the most high God, the 
answer to his fears of demons and gods. 

Throughout the story, a poignant love 
story is woven . . . the love of Sarai, 
daughter of Terah’s concubine Shelomith, 
for Abram, and the almost belated return 
of affection by the youngest son of Terah. 

Informative, enlightening, dramatic, sym- 
pathetic, and reverent ... Abram Son of 
Terah is good reading for anyone, with or 
without a clear knowledge of the Old 
Testament. It should do much in promot- 
ing more careful yet avid reading of the 
Pentateuch. RICHARD SUTCLIFFE 

Philadelphia 


A Book About Great Books 


Books of Faith and Power. By John T. Mc- 
Neill. Harper. 183 pages. $2. 

Dr. John T. McNeill, professor of Church 
History at Union Seminary, New York, has 
the trained mind and the special prepara- 
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tion to write on six great books which may 
be designated as “Classics of Western Re- 
ligion.” Dr. H. E. Kirk would say, “Read 
the classics” and not these books about 
books! Most of us, however, need to be 
introduced and induced to read the classics. 

This book by Professor McNeill is an ex- 
cellent one for that purpose. It will do one 
of three things for the thoughtful reader— 
first, give him the “basic elements of the 
Christian tradition” by a “substantial ac- 
quaintance” with their content and pur- 
pose; second, inspire a desire to read the 
originals for one’s own criticism; or third, 
cause those who already know these “books 
of faith and power” to compare their own 


- evaluations with those of the author. 


Many of the readers of THE LUTHERAN are 
familiar with the first classic treated— 
“Treatise on Christian Liberty” by Martin 
Luther. McNeill calls this Luther’s “best 
attempt to convey to others the fruits of his 
personal experience.” “Circumstances and 
personality combined to make Luther the 
chief agent of a transformation of Western 
Christianity that has profoundly affected 
modern civilization.” 

Others interpreted are: “John Calvin: 
Institutes of the Christian Religion”; “Rich- 
ard Hooker: The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity”; John Bunyan: The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress”; “William Law: A Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life”; and “John Wes- 
ley’s Journal.” Here is a treat for pastors 
and alert laymen! Morris C, SKINNER 

Cobleskill, N. Y. 


- Awake The Church 


Revive Thy Church Beginning With Me. By 
Samuel M. Shoemaker. Harper. 127 pages. 


$1.50. 


Here is our world: enough atom bombs 
in stock to eradicate every major city in 
the world . . . sufficient germ weapons to 
kill those remaining after the bombing... 
only three years to prevent total destruc- 
tion. And here is the church: 600 million 
Christians to whom the world looks for 


‘help. The tragedy of our age is the church’s 
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unlikelihood of aiding because it itself is 
in need of a spiritual awakening. It is, 
therefore, imperative that the whole church 
be revived. Since the church is composed 
of individuals, the solution is indicated in 
the book’s title, Beginning with Me. 

According to Dr. Shoemaker, rector of 
New York’s Calvary Episcopal Church, the 
church knows the “why” and the “what” 
of the Christian faith but not the “how.” 
His book was written to answer the fre- 
quent question: “How are we to evan- 
gelize?” The contents of the book deal 
with the “how”: (1) how we can help peo- 
ple find God; (2) how to make faith real 
to people; (3) how to make faith work in 
our relations with the world; (4) how to 
use the means of bringing people to Christ; 
(5) how to organize a “cell,” a select group 
of lay evangelists in the congregation; (6) 
how to do the work of an evangelist using 
spiritual principles; (7) how and where to 
begin at once. 

This is a book of methods and techniques 
as perfected by the author over many 
years. His success in the field of personal 
evangelism is known nationally. The book 
has the authority of tested experiences. 

Yet it is more than a book of techniques. 
Dr. Shoemaker’s passion for souls glows on 
every page. There is a sense of urgency 
which convinces the reader that evangelism 
is the very heart of the church’s work and 
mission. Books of this kind have a tendency 
to lay stress upon the human side of evan- 
gelism—what we must do and say. But 
that is not true with this book—the very 
title is a prayer—“Revive Thy Church.” 
The work of evangelism has its source in 
God and in the atoning power of the cross. 
Evangelism is God’s work accomplished 
through the individuals who by surrender- 
ing to His love become channels of grace. 

The value of Revive Thy Church is not 
so much in the presentation of techniques 
for soul winning but in the fact that the 
book gives the reader a fresh realization 
of the supreme importance of doing the 
work of an evangelist. It leaves the heart 
aglow with a determination to begin now. 

Atlanta, Ga. J. R. BROKHOFF 
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Acrosds the Desk 


It is confidently expected that next 
Monday, May 24, will be a memorable 
date in the Lutheran Church in North 
America. It will mark the opening 
service of the 200th anniversary of the 
beginning of organic, representative 
and self-perpetuating Lutheranism in 
the western hemisphere. The forma- 
tion of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and Adjacent States, the name 
which its progressive spread made 
legally and geographically correct, was 
an action for which leadership was pro- 
vided by divine providence. Its mis- 
sion was spiritually dictated, namely, 
the gathering of the scattered confes- 
sors of evangelical faith by means of 
acceptance of the Confession of Augs- 
burg. Its expansion in numbers, area, 
and diversity of gifts justifies the elabo- 
rate celebration which will begin with 
the fellowship of solemn worship as a 
thousand representatives of 604 con- 
gregations kneel at the altar to receive 
the Lord’s Supper. 

The most visible phases of this 
memorable convention will be the re- 
ception of reports beginning with that 
of the president, the Rev. Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer. The major officers, Secretary 
Earl S. Erb and Treasurer H. Torrey 
Walker, will follow. Thereafter rep- 
resentatives of “causes,” committees 
and synodical committees will give ac- 
counts of their stewardship. The “an- 
niversary convention” has been a 
source of inspiration, and activities have 
been stimulated to the degree that will 
make next week’s reports a source of 
thankful exultation. 

Special features and greetings from 
notable Lutheran leaders will inter- 
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sperse the business routine of the Min- 
isterium’s annual convention. 


A graduate school 

We have read with deep and profit- 
able interest the articles which con- 
stitute the April number of the Lu- 
theran Church Quarterly. We always 
benefit by the perusal of discussions in 
that reputedly “high brow” journal, 
even though some of them do not seem 
to us of outstanding practical value. 
This may be the result of our belonging 
to the generation that has not the con- 
tacts with current trends nor the sense 
of responsibility that the younger folk 
of the pulpit and the pew must accept 
for administration. 

The April number begins with articles 
pro and con by two of the Church’s 
leaders in the field of higher education, 
namely, Dr. Gould Wickey, executive 
secretary of the ULCA Board of Edu- 
cation, and Prof. Paul J. Hoh, president 
of the faculty of the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary. Dr. Wickey opens 
“the debate” with the statement of the 
reasons that impel him to believe that 
the present scholastic equipment of the 
Lutheran Church in America lacks the 
opportunities to penetrate further into 


the science of theology which a properly } 


equipped postgraduate school would 
supply. 


Dr. Hoh is dubious of the ability of | 


the Lutheran churches to agree upon 
effective co-operation in conducting 
such an institution. He sees also the 


difficulty in financing its buildings, | 


their equipment and the budget for sal- 
aries of the professors and manage- 
ment. He apparently regrets the pres- 
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ent necessity of dependence on non- 
Lutheran institutions for advanced 
studies in theology, but he doubts the 
willingness of the constituencies of the 
Lutheran general bodies in America 
to reach and realize such a school. 

It is to be said in reference to the 
project that it has been formally pre- 
sented to the ULCA in convention as- 
sembled since meetings during the past 
15 years. Last summer at a meeting of 
members of Lutheran seminary facul- 
ties in Columbus, Ohio, it was among 
the subjects that received discussion. 
The learned men adopted a resolution 
unanimously that postgraduate study 
for Lutheran scholars “is highly desir- 
able and even imperative.” 

But Dr. Hoh evidently counseled con- 
sideration of obstacles which an in- 
stitution that is devoted exclusively to 
postgraduate studies would encounter. 
He called attention to the courses now 
available at seminaries maintained by 
several of the general bodies and to the 
dependence of a graduate school upon 
undergraduate material. 

One concludes after reading the 
articles carried by the Quarterly that 
our leaders in the sphere of higher edu- 
cation are not yet in unity beyond 
agreement that more educational 
courses should be available. 


Lutheran emphases 

We personally incline toward ac- 
ceptance of the reasoning of Dr. Hoh. 
But our conclusions are derived from 
different premises. We believe that the 
present efforts toward popular train- 
ing in religion are paramount. While 
there are prophets who have a true 


_ vision of a future pre-eminence of Lu- 


theran scholars in the research which 
distinguishes, the time for the church 


to encourage such specializing in a 


| 
| 


! 


school devoted to the more abstruse 
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phases of the impact of divinely re- 
vealed truth is future. Now other 
phases of activity must have priority. 

We deem the curricula for the edu- 
cation of the youth of our church to 
merit the best thought of our best 
minds, men’s and women’s, older and 
younger members. The “signs of the 
times” call for the restoration of in- 
terest in religion among the “common 
people.” 

At the risk of being dubbed an old 
fogy, we suggest that Lutherans are 
distinctively “parish minded.” The 
roots of our theology, the development 
of our practices in worship, and our 
attitude toward religious affairs are 
found in the groups that assemble in 
church buildings to enjoy the presence 
of God, to unite in common petitions 
and to participate in such public con- 
fession as is commanded by our Lord. 
The minister’s titles are indicative of a 
place of contact with men, women, and 
children in the prosaic routine of daily 
living. He is pastor, preacher, head of 
a community of believers. His training 
before he receives ordination and his 
activities within a parish to which he 
has been called are such as will make 
him competent “to feed the flock” over 
which he exercises a shepherd’s care. 

As church folk, we Lutherans have 
our share of human weaknesses. Among 
them is a tendency toward jealousy of 
other groups whose occupancy of po- 
litical authority, or prominence in busi- 
ness circles, or possession of the in- 
tricacies of social forms receive atten- 
tion. It can be said of each of these that 
they doubtless have a place in the prog- 
ress of our culture. But they need not 
excite the envy of Lutherans nor our 
imitation. For us it is enough that we 
seek to do His will. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Bishop Hanns Lilje Tells American Audiences of Postwar Problems 


IF PEOPLE LOSE FAITH that their lives 
have any meaning, they cannot be 
counted on to do anything constructive 
in the postwar world. This was the 
warning given by Bishop Hanns Lilje 
in his first public address since arriving 
in the United States on April 12. He 
spoke in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Brooklyn, to a large gathering of 
Lutherans. 

After stating briefly that it has been 
exactly 10 years since he had addressed 
this congregation and after reviewing 
the dramatic decade which had passed, 
the bishop—who considers himself a 
messenger of thanks on behalf of all 
the needy people of Europe who have 
been helped by the Christians of this 
country—went on to describe the essen- 
tial features of the spiritual life of 
Europe. 

Describing the status of this genera- 
tion, he said that no other example was 
as typical of the present-day situation 
as the fate of the fugitive, the expellee, 
and the refugee. We must travel back 
very far in human history—to the cen- 
turies of the breakdown of the Roman 
Empire—in order to find a parallel sit- 
uation. Today we have similar and even 
greater treks of restless people seeking 
shelter and finding none. There are 
millions and millions who symbolize 
in the most pathetic way this unrest of 
our generation. 

The roots of this restlessness lie very 
deep. The fate of the millions of home- 
less people and the countless human 
tragedies of our day indicate the break- 
down of a whole philosophy of human 
society. Something must have been 
utterly wrong with the fundamental 
conceptions upon which modern society 
has been built. The fatal “declaration 
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of independence” of modern man, sev- 
ering all connections with the unseen 
world, proved to be the starting point 
of a very dangerous development. The 
almost complete disappearance of lib- 
erty in many parts of the world, and at 
the same time the helplessness in face 
of so many tremendous needs, indicate 
the end of a once presumptuous dream 
of mankind. ; 

But this world is not left without 
hope. The very point of its deepest 
humiliation can become the point from 
which recovery can start. Referring to 
his personal experiences in the Ges- 
tapo-prison, Bishop Lilje said that the 
ugliest thing had been for him the 
threat to human dignity. To a certain 
extent this is typical of our whole gen- 
eration. The worst thing in its spiritual 
development is this threat to human 
dignity. The worst element in all-pow- 
erful totalitarian systems is that there 
is no room left for man as an individual. 
And the test of democracy is whether it 
really is able to secure this inner free- 
dom of man. 

Here is the place where Christianity 
comes in. The secularized ideas of mod- 
ern political life have proved to be 
utterly ineffective in fencing off the 
rise of totalitarian systems. The divine 
dignity of man, his majestic independ- 
ence, can only be secured on the basis of | 
the meaning which man has in God’s 
plan. The masses of young people in 
Europe who today fall an easy prey to 
Nihilism of all sorts can, as the bishop 
demonstrated in giving some illustra- 
tions out of his own experience, redis- 
cover a sense in life, an aim in the © 
future, once they rediscover God the | 
Creator who called man to fulfill a | 
divine purpose in life. 
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Dr. Rees Epcar Tuutoss, BisHop Li.Je, anp Dr. E. E. Fiack 
At Springfield, Ohio, the bishop gave the Kessler Lectures 


Closely connected with this new as- 
pect in life is another great gift of the 
Christian faith to the world of today— 
a new sense of responsibility. Neither 
Germany nor Europe can hope for a 
real reconstruction if there are not 
people who are willing to accept the 
heavy responsibilities which postwar 
Europe has in store for those who try 
to rebuild her shattered order. 

If a man realizes that there is a spe- 
cial calling of God which he has to obey, 
and that his ultimate responsibility lies 
with God, then he is able to win that 
inner independence without which man 
cannot really be free. It is the great 
chance of the Christian Church that it 
has this message to proclaim. The great 
Christian teachers of the times of the 
Reformation were fascinated by the 
great promise of Jesus that He had 
come that man might have life, and 
have it more abundantly. Taken in all 
its comprehensive blessedness, this 
promise of Christ shall become true in 
our present state of tribulation. 
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New Congregation is Organized 
This Week in Atlanta 


By D. L. Heerar 


ATLANTA—Pentecost was the date set for 
organization of the new mission in south- 
west Atlanta by American Board mission- 

ary J. N. Slice. Eighty-one 
Georgia persons attended the first 

service in February and the 
number has shown a steady increase since. 
Pastor Slice has a prospect list of more 
than 300. An option has been secured on 
land for a building. 

Cornerstone for a new church for St. 
John’s congregation, Rincon, was laid on 
Good Friday by Pastor H. J. C. Lindler. 
Dr. C. A. Linn, president of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod, preached the sermon. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcn, Mobile, Ala., the Rev. 
Hugh E. Baumgartner pastor, is planning 
to purchase a WAA army chapel at a cost 
of about $11,700. Attendance at services at 
St. Paul’s has on several recent occasions 
exceeded the membership. 

Memsers OF REDEEMER Church, Atlanta, 
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have contributed $64,000 in cash and 
pledges towards their goal of $100,000 for 
a new church. Pastor John R. Brokhoff 
hopes construction may begin next year. 
Palm Sunday attendance topped 950. Over 
1,100 were at Easter services. The pastor 
was the first Lutheran minister to deliver 
the sermon at the annual citywide Easter 
sunrise service at Grant Field. 

Dr. C. A. Linn recently installed the Rev. 
T. H. Weeks in Christ Church, Cullman, 
Ala.; the Rev. Cecil Carpenter in Refor- 
mation Church, Savannah; and the Rev. 
Lloyd Seiler in the Haralson-Senoia parish. 

SYNODICAL CONGREGATIONS, led by St. 
John’s and Redeemer churches in Atlanta, 
have paid 40 per cent of the synodical 
quota for Lutheran World Action, 

Miss Mitprep GARTELMAN, memter of the 
executive committee of the Luther League 
of America, synodical Luther League ad- 
visor and active Leaguer in Ascension 
Church, Savannah, has become full-time 
parish secretary for her home congrega- 
tion, 

DousBLE APPORTIONMENT for 194!) has al- 
ready been paid in full by Redeemer 
Church, Macon, the Rev. H. D. Kleckley 
pastor. In addition, $1,700 of first-quarter 
offerings of $3,900 has been applied to the 
parsonage debt. Sunday school enrollment 
has passed the 100-mark and a Luther 
League has been organized. Recently, when 
Sister Helen Michelke reported for duty, 
the congregation became the only church 
in the synod to have a deaconess on its 
staff. 

Pastor J. Frank Davis, pastor of Resur- 
rection Church, Augusta, has called upon 
his congregation to tithe during May to 
help meet the double apportionment goal. 
A series of discussion groups held in homes 
throughout the city by the pastor, parish 
worker and church councilmen has been 
planned. 

THE cHOIR of St. James’ Church, Bruns- 
wick, have received their new robes and 
have been wearing them at services. The 
church council has voted to pay the double 
apportionment through the budget and 
has been remitting monthly payments with 
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other benevolence payments. 

A sguNIoR cHor and a children’s choir 
have been organized at St. John’s Church, 
Atlanta, the Rev. C. K. Derrick pastor. 

Pastor Horace J. C. Linpuer has re- 
signed from Ebenezer parish, effective May 
26, and has accepted a call to the Kendall 
parish, Newberry, S. C. 

During the vacancy in Bethel parish, 
Springfield, the congregation has been 
supplied by Dr. Linn and Pastor Lindler. 


Released-Time Classes Moved 
From Schools to Near-by Churches 


By Atrrep H. STONE 


Rocxrorp—Weekday religious education 
classes will be moved from Polo schools 
to churches close by. For the past 27 years, 
such instruction has been 
given by the Polo Council of 
Weekday Religious Education 
in the classrooms. Providing no injunction 
appears, the council has directed the pro- 
gram to continue in the near-by churches. 

In the absence of any comprehensive in- 
terpretation of the recent U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling, no general cessation of re- 
leased time activities has been observed 
in Illinois. Most of the communities in 
which Northern Conference churches are 
located lament the decision which pre- 
cludes the use of schools. Therefore, they 
are planning to transfer the religious edu- 
cation classes to churches adjacent to the 
schools. 

Dr. AtFrReD L. GREWE, conference stew- 
ardship chairman, has predicted success 
in the double apportionment and Lutheran 
World Action goals. “It is our conserva- 
tive prophecy,” he says, “that the confer- 
ence will meet the challenge to faith and 
stewardship.” Dr. Grewe based his proph- 
ecy on a survey of the conference congre- 
gations which have paid far in excess of 
100 per cent of previous quotas. Planned 
stewardship efforts, based on Every Mem- 
ber Visit and other materials from the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement “well nigh 
preclude the possibility of failure.” 


Illinois 
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St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Dixon, the Rev. 
George J. Curran pastor, began the cele- 
bration of its centennial by oversubscrib- 
ing its “50-50” budget, including the double 
apportionment and LWA quotas. In Feb- 
ruary over 200 men and boys at the Father 
and Son Banquet heard Zeb Trexler, As- 
sociate Secretary for Stewardship. Other 
services are planned throughout the year 
to mark the congregation’s 100th birthday, 
including one commemorating the 20th an- 
niversary of the ordination of Pastor Cur- 
ran. Over $80,000 is in the building fund, 
which the congregation hopes to increase 
to $100,000 in its centennial year. 

St. Paut’s, Dixon, has entered into a 
relationship with St. Paul’s, Nachusa, to 
unite in the call and support of Luther 
Cooperrider upon his graduation from 
Maywood Seminary in June. Mr. Cooper- 
rider has accepted the call to become pas- 
tor of Nachusa and part-time assistant in 
Dixon. He will assume his duties in June 
and have charge of the young people’s 
work in the Dixon church. 

THE CLAUDE PAGLES FAMILY, active in 
Trinity Church, Harvard, the Rev. Luther 
Mueller pastor, was recently selected as the 
typical farm family in the Midwest and 
was given a trip to Washington, D. C. 

Pastor MuELuer reports that during the 
past six months Sunday school attendance 
has averaged 85 per cent of the total en- 
rollment and that as a consequence of the 
emphasis which the congregation is giving 
to religious education the church school 
is growing in enrollment and effectiveness. 

Trinity CHurcH, MILLEDGEVILLE, Dr. F. W. 
Keller pastor, recently completed exten- 
sive repairs to church and parsonage. 

Grace, Monrorz, Wis., the Rev. Newell 
Mendenhall pastor, reports its membership 
as the*highest in the 57-year history of the 
church and for the first time in its history 
has stepped into the ranks of the 100 per 
cent-ers in benevolences and LWA gifts. 
Grace Church, along with other Lutheran 


churches in Wisconsin, is conducting a 


state-wide crop drive aimed at securing a 


‘complete train-load of Wisconsin cheese, 


butter, and milk products for overseas 
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relief. The train will most likely be known 
as) the Wisconsin Centennial Train, in 
honor of the state’s 100th anniversary. 

Triniry, Mr. Morris, the Rev. Alfred H. 
Stone pastor, has received an anonymous 
gift of a movie projector and screen as 
well as a tri-purpose projector from a 
family of the congregation “interested in 
the parish school program of Trinity 
Church.” Having paid in excess of 100 per 
cent of its apportionment in the past year 
and 199 per cent of its two-year LWA 
quota, the congregation oversubscribed the 
highest budget in its 102-year history by 
20 per cent. 

St. Pavi’s CuHurcH, Orecon, the Rev. 
Paul R. Bollman pastor, had a 25 per cent 
increase in communing membership in the 
past two years. The congregation has over- 
subscribed the double apportionment quota. 
In 1947 the congregation paid 120 per cent 
of its apportionment. During the period 
from March 14 to April 11 St. Paul’s cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary. 

RECENTLY DEDICATED in St. Mark’s, Polo, 
Dr. K. E. Irvin pastor, were a complete set 
of altar paraments. Over 300 Luther 
Leaguers attended the Northern District 
Luther League Rally held in St. Mark’s 
Church on May 2 and heard the Rev. Har- 
mon J. McGuire. 

St. Marruew’s CuHurcH, Princeton, the 
Rev. James H. Fresh pastor, is exceeding 
its double apportionment and will top its 
1948 LWA quota. A Webster wire-re- 
corder is used to bring services and spe- 
cial features of the church to the sick and 
shut-ins. The congregation has recently 
purchased a motion picture projector. St. 
Matthew’s will celebrate its 90th anniver- 
sary with special services in the fall. 

Over 250 REGISTERED DELEGATES attended 
the meeting of the Northern Conference 
Women’s Missionary Society, held at St. 
John’s, Sterling, Dr. Alfred L. Grewe pas- 
tor, on April 21. Missionary speakers were : 
Miss Lilliani Bartolomei, on furlough from 
Liberia, and Miss Edith Eykamp, recipient 
of the Kaiser-I-Hind award from the Brit- 
ish government for outstanding service to 
the women of India. Newly elected officers 
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include: President, Mrs. M. R. Wall, Rock- 
ford; vice-president, Mrs. Fred Behrens, 
Rock Falls; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Vaughn Gaar, Mt. Carroll; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. Mildred Gildermaster, Prince- 
ton; treasurer, Mrs. George Linker, Polo. 

TrmniTy, RockrorpD, Rev. Dr. O. G. Beck- 
strand and Rev. O. G. Beckstrand, II, pas- 
tors, purchased property for $16,000 giving 
a 266-foot frontage to make ready for the 
$250,000 new Trinity Church. 

Mr. J. FRED Hormann, ex-GI and active 
in St. Paul’s, Dixon, has recently been 
elected mayor of Dixon. 


Missionary Nurse Commissioned 
At Schenectady Convention 


By LutTHeEr S. STRALEY 


AtBANYy—Miss Mildred Ernst has been 

commissioned a missionary nurse in India. 

The commissioning service 

New York by Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, 

executive secretary of the 

ULC Board of Foreign Missions, was the 

highlight of the meeting of the Women’s 

Missionary Society of the Eastern Confer- 

ence, New York Synod, in Schenectady 
May 11. 

Miss Ernst reports her nine years of 
training have been a “happy process” and 
that she finds herself, at the close of her 
training at Biblical Seminary, “casting 
eager and impatient glances toward India’s 
shores.” She is a member of Trinity 
Church, Albany. 

Assisting in the commissioning service 
were Miss Ernst’s pastor, the Rev. Charles 
E. Deitz; the Rev. Ray Kulman, of First 
Church, where Conference met; and Pastor 
Luther Straley, president of Eastern Con- 
ference. 

A CONFERENCE-WIDE Lutheran World Ac- 
tion rally in St. John’s Church, Albany, 
featured ULC President Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, in a characteristically challenging ap- 
peal. Determined to reach the 1948 LWA 
goal, conference leaders invited Dr. Paul 
C, Empie, executive director of the Na- 
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When Pastor Ray Everett Kulman, 
pastor of First Church, Schenectady, 
caught a 28-inch lake trout while 
fishing on Lake George, he explained 
that he had learned several lessons 
in Evangelism from his apostolic 
pursuit. 


Said Pastor Kulman: (1) To get 


this one, I had to let out the entire 
line! 
(2) To get this one, I had to get 


to the floor of the lake—about 90 
feet. No matter how much line you 
have, it’s no good unless you reach 
bottom. : ; 
(3) To get this one, I had to be 
patient under most adverse condi- 
tions. z 1 
(4) To get this one, I had to go 
where the fish were. 
(5) The proof of the catch was in 
the happy smile of the fisherman! 


tional Lutheran Council, to address the 
spring convention. The Rev. Frank M. 
Brown, of NLC, has appeared before vari- 
ous groups in the conference. 

Tue Rev. Luruer S. Srrarey, of Zion 
Church, Athens, has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the conference and Pastor David 
C. Gaise, of Redeemer Church, Kingston, 
has been returned to the vice-presidency. 
Others elected at the spring meeting in- 
clude: Pastor Frank L. Gollnick, of Trin- 
ity, Kingston, secretary; and Mr. Miles S. 
Hendricks, of First Church, Poughkeepsie, 
treasurer, P 

EMPHASIZING importance of rural work in 
the conference, President Frederick R. 
Knubel of the New York Synod announced © 
proposed plans of synod to call a full-time | 
rural work pastor. Dr. Paul C. White, sec- | 
retary for parish education, and the Rev. — 
William S. Avery, representing the Parish 
and Church School Board, presented the © 
program of Sunday school evangelism. 
Special enlistment demonstrations have | 
been scheduled for this fall in Albany, 
Canajoharie, and Kingston. 
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Sister Olivette Roth of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse and Pastor Frederick H. 
Reissig of Christ Church, Germantown, 
were speakers at the meeting of the Hud- 
son Valley district Luther League at 
Atonement Church, Saugerties, early in 
May. 

Special services marked the 20th anni- 
versary of St. Paul’s Church, Kingston, Dr. 
Otto L. Schreiber pastor. Two stained-glass 
windows, “The Crucifixion” and “The As- 
cension,” were dedicated. The former was 
a gift of the congregation as a tribute to 
veterans of World War II while the latter 
was a gift of the Couples’ Club of the con- 
gregation. Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, pres- 
ident of synod, was the speaker at the 
window dedications. 


Dest Par 


Mortgage is burned at Calvary Church, 
Cranford, New Jersey. At the same time 
the congregation became self-sustained. 
People watching the mortgage burn are 
(left to right) Mrs. Carl Gehrke, Pastor 
William H. Niebanck, Dr. Paul White (New 
York Synod secretary), Mrs. George Doss. 


More Displaced Persons Arriving 
In Canada Are Helped by Church 
By Dovuctas A. ConrRAD 


Hauirax—A considerable number of 
young girls of Estonian and Latvian na- 
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tionality arrived here recently. All but 
one of the group are Lutherans. We have 
made prompt efforts to be friendly and 
helpful. 

The girls have been quite ready to make 
their connections with the church, and to 
meet people of the com- 
munity. Although their 
knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language is still somewhat limited, 
they are making many friends. The young 
people of Resurrection Church have held 
a welcoming party for them. 

RECENTLY St. Marx’s Church, Middle La- 
Have, dedicated a new electric organ. It 
was dedicated by the Rev. A. L. Conrad 
on his last Sunday in the parish. ; 

Pastor Conrad has become seriously ill 
and will have to spend some time in a 
hospital. It will likely be a considerable 
time before he will be able to take up his 
new work at St. John’s Church, Waterloo, 
Ontario. On May 1 the Rev. Wallace Minke 
became pastor of the Rose Bay parish, 
which includes the Middle LaHave con- 
gregation. 

A member of the church council of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Rose Bay, Mr. Albert 
Conrad was honored recently for his long 
term of service, 41 years. In addition to 
his service on the council, Mr. Conrad 
also served 18 years as superintendent of 
the Sunday school, and has 51 years to his 


Nova Scotia 


. credit as a member of the church choir of 


which he is still a member. 

REcENTLY St. Pavut’s Church, Bridge- 
water, dedicated chimes in their new pipe 
organ, the tower amplification system, and 
the vox humana stop, in memory of Cap- 
tain Everett M. Crouse and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred L. Murray. The organ chimes, a 
set of 24 bells, and the tower amplification 
were presented as a memorial gift by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynn Crouse and Miss Evange- 
line Crouse, parents and sister of Captain 
Crouse who was killed in action in Italy. 
The vor humana stop was given as a 
memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred L. Mur- 
ray by their son, George Murray. The 
service was conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker. 
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Tue Rev. Kart S. Henry recently spent 
a week on the territory of the Nova Scotia 
Synod, looking over the rural situation 
in the interests of the Board of American 
Missions. 


Harrisburg Church Now Debt-Free 


By GeorGE F, HARKINS 


HarrispurG—St. Michael’s Church, Har- 
risburg, is now debt-free. A mortgage 
incurred when renovations were made in 

1944 was burned at The 
Pennsylvania Service on April 25. The 

Rev. James Harrison, 
new president of the Lancaster Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
preached. The Rev. Robert L. Koehler, 
Jr., is pastor. 

Tue GeETTysBuRG SEMINARY Choir pre- 
sented a concert of sacred music Sunday, 
May 2, in Zion Church, Harrisburg. Five 
Harrisburg churches omitted their Vesper 
services so that members could attend this 
concert. The choir, under direction of 
Robert C. Clippinger, has sung in more 
than 20 churches during the present season 
and has established an enviable record 
for the quality of its music and for its 
mastery of tone. 

THE HONORARY DEGREE Doctor of Divinity 
will be conferred on William VanHorn 
Davies, pastor of Messiah Church, by Get- 
tysburg College at its commencement on 
May 31. Pastor Davies was graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1929 and from the 
seminary at Gettysburg in 1932. For the 
next 10 years, he served as associate pas- 
tor of Holy Trinity Church, New York. 
Since coming to Harrisburg in 1942, he 
has led his congregation and other Chris- 
tian groups in many outstanding ventures. 

THE GERMAN CONFERENCE of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania met in Zion Ger- 
man Church, Harrisburg, April 26 and 27. 
The Rev. Hans Weber, pastor of Erloeser 
Church, Philadelphia, was elected pres- 
ident; Pastor Martin Lehfeldt, secretary; 
Pastor Henry Hodel, Th.D., treasurer; and 
Pastor Gerhard G. Dietrich, statistician. 
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LuTHERAN Wortp Action takes preced- 
ence over everything in Harrisburg Lu- 
theran churches. For the past six years, 
the churches of this city have faithfully 
presented this cause with gratifying re- 
sults. This year it is the hope of each pas- 
tor that the entire group of Lutheran 
churches in Harrisburg will overshoot 
their individual quotas. The Rev. J. Elmer 
Leas, pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, is 
director for the Harrisburg District. 


New Communion Liturgy is First 
Used at Parish Workers Conference 


By JANET COINER 


A PART OF THE NEW LiTuRGY being pre- 


pared for Lutheran churches of America 


was used at the service of holy communion 
for parish workers in Trinity Church, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, in late April. The 
service was conducted by Pastors Edward 
T. Horn, III, and George M. Smith, Jr., of 
Trinity Church. 

Parish workers from 14 churches of the 
Central Pennsylvania and Maryland synods 
and of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
held their conference April 28-29. Sessions 
were conducted by the president, Miss 
Bertha Weber of Reading. The vice-pres- 


ident, Miss Ida Miller of Baltimore, served | 


as moderator for a forum on “Youth Work 
in the Parish,’ on which the Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease discussed “Programs”; the Rev. 
Reginald Deitz, “Problems and Expansion”; 
and the Rev. William S. Avery, “Enlist- 
ment.” 


Sister Mildred Winter conducted a 
forum on “Personnel Standards and Prac- 
tices for the Parish Worker,” with Sister — 
Martha Hansen and Sister Anna Ebert as _ 
leaders. A discussion on “The New Church | 
Hymnal” was led by Pastor Horn. 

The theme, “Spiritual Infusion, into and 
through My Life,’ was developed in devo- 
tional periods at the beginning and the 
close of the conference by Mrs. M. Hadwin 
Fischer and Sister Lydia Fischer. | 

The conference closed with a tour of. 
the Lankenau School. 
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Protestants Unite in Lancaster 
To Raise Fund for Negro Churches 


By CuHaries V. NAuGLE 


LancasTER—Two Negro churches, badly 
run-down and poorly equipped, needed 
money to put them in good condition. By 

May 1, Lutherans had 
Pennsylvania joined others in the 

Lancaster Pastoral As- 
sociation in gathering $20,000 to help their 
fellow-Christians. 

Dr. Henry H. Bagger, Association pres- 
ident, reported that Bethel A.M.E. and 
Ebenezer Baptist churches will be able 
to add money of their own to the fund 
given them for the reconstruction project. 
Sums for the Negroes were collected on 
Race Relation Sunday. 

THE Rev. JAMES HARRISON was re-elected 
president of the Lancaster Conference and 
the Rev. Wallace Knerr returned to the 
treasurership when the delegates met at 
St. Mark’s Church, Mechanicsburg. Pastor 


' Knerr has held his post for a quarter of 
a century. 


Pastor WARREN HEINLy of St. Peter’s 


' Church, Allentown, has been called to 
' Grace Church, Lancaster, to succeed Dr. 


i} 


1 


' Allen L. Benner. Pastor Benner, who re- 


tired from the ministry in January, has 


| been named pastor emeritus. Pastor Heinly 


is a member of the board of the Good 


‘Shepherd Home, Allentown, and of the 


synodical board on intersynodical rela- 


tions. His wife is president of the WMS 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

MEMBERS OF ZION congregation, Lan- 
caster, helped the Rev. Frederick Wacker- 
nagel celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
his ordination recently. A reception at- 
tended by the congregation and Lancaster 
clergymen was the occasion for presenta- 
tion of a purse of $1,000. 

Muppy Creek Church will be within 1,000 
feet.of the new Pennsylvania Turnpike 


CONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. OPENS MAY 21. 

Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 
hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. Ex- 
cellent meals. Club House. Casino. 
Private Lake. Beach. Tennis. Riding. 
Golf. Movies. Social Activities. Lu- 
theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 
direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
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Spring Rates. N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 
1274) LO 5-1550. 


OWNS 


FOR 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,1. New York 16,N.Y.~ 


MOUNT CARMEL Invites You 


June 17 to August 28 


Your vacation will be richer if you spend part of it at 
MOUNT CARMEL 
Situated on the shores of Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minnesota, this beautiful 
Bible camp offers rest, recreation, relaxation, with daily Bible classes and 
evening inspirational services by outstanding spiritual leaders. 
For illustrated folder containing rates, write to 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


1619 Portland Avenue 
May 19, 1948 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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extension if present plans are followed. 
The survey indicates that the 200-year-old 
country church will be one of the few near 
by the proposed high-speed highway. 

Dr. F. EppLinc REINARTZ, secretary of the 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


1t A. M. 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN EF. SIELKEN, Pastor 
PERE SERVICE resect: 10:45 A, M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 


HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 
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ULC, spoke to the Harrisburg and Lan- 
caster Pastoral Associations at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Hershey, recently. Pastors 
heard him discuss “The Lutheran Church 
in America, Today and Tomorrow.” 

Miss Nona DIrcxt, executive secretary 
of the ULC Women’s Missionary Society, 
spoke in Emmanuel Church, Lancaster, 
early this month during sessions of the 
Congress of Women of the Ministerium. 

Miss Erna Bonawirz, Inner Mission 
worker in the conference, has been granted 
a two-year leave of absence to complete 
her studies in sociology and will re-enter 
Susquehanna University this fall. 

Tue Rev. Ernest Leer, until recently as- 
sistant pastor at St. Paul’s Church, Allen- 
town, has been installed in the Landis- 
ville-Millersville parish. He is a graduate 
of Gettysburg College and Seminary. 

Sr. Pavut’s Cuurcn, Lititz, completely 
renovated their organ at a cost of $5,000. 
The organ has been rebuilt, 61 pipes have 
been added, and a new console installed. 

CantaTE, or Music Sunday, was observed 
in the Chestnut Hill parish, the Rev. 
Charles V. Naugle pastor, with hymns se- 
lected for each of the church seasons. An 
afternoon organ recital at St. James’ was 
presented by Dr. J. George Ribble, organ- 
ist and choir director for St. Matthew’s 
Church, York. 

St. James’ has purchased a sound pro- 
jector to be used in the vacation Bible 
school this summer. 

NEWLY ELECTED PASTOR of Zion Church, 
Marietta, is the Rev. Arthur Greenwalt. 
He was graduated from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in February and succeeds the 
Rev. Elmore Wessinger, who has retired 
from the ministry. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 

NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 23rd Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 weeks $140.—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office, Room 1274. tI 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


Khamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


Church is Completed at Tamaqua 
After 20-Year Interruption 


By A. E. Potcrack 


PottsvitLE—A big congregation should 
have a big building, thought the people of 
Zion Church, Tamaqua. A big church 

would cost a great deal, 
Pennsylvania but people were pros- 

perous in 1927 when the 
cornerstone of the new building was laid. 
The walls of the fine structure went up 
rapidly, and so did the congregation’s debt. 
By Jan. 1, 1929—three months after the ° 
building had been dedicated—the debt was Church Bulletins 
$123,260. 


Every progressive church should use 
4 Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 


UNITED CHURCH 
ee eet en Se 


It would be best not to finish the church BEM || foicseo.Osce 7000 IN USE. PKS) 
i i ish- ON TER increase attendance, interest and col- 
porerior om to purchase necessary furnish NLUMAINATED BY lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
ings until more money could be secured, Rear | || letters from Pastors. Write today for 
. . . ‘STEEL BULLETINS: s 
Zion congregation decided. Then came Oc- Pivarepam ||| ‘lus. Catalog 


LIFE TIME. H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308!/, E. 4th St. Davenport, la. 


Choose Well Tailored Vestments 
For Dignity and Quality 


Dignity for the choir. Quality for long 
service. Your choir members will enjoy 
the style and comfort afforded by these 
beautifully tailored vestments. Expertly 
made. Ecclesiastically correct. 

Cassocks $10.25-$15.50 


Cottas $5.75-$11.75 
(according to size and material) 


tober 1929 and the end of prosperity. For 


Cassock (C1), 
Cotta (C2) 
Interchangeable 
For Men And 
Women 


Organist Cotta 
80X 


Write For Full Details On 
These and Other Vestments 


Ecclesiastical 
Arts Department 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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A VACATION 


PARADISE 
for GIRLS 


at Paradise Falls 


e Amid the cool pines near 
beautiful Paradise Falls. 
For Juniors - Seniors, 6-16. 
Counsellor for every five 
girls. Carefully selected 
staff. Girls will enjoy our 
planned program of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Whole- 
some food, private lake, 
riding, swimming. Crafts, 
hikes and other sports. 
Four weeks, $125; eight 
weeks, $200. Now in nine- 
teenth season. 


JULY 3 to AUGUST 28 
Write Today for Catalog 


“rats GIRLS CAMP 


FALLS 


PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 
Alfred T. Morrill, Manager 


FOR RENT 


Apartment and Rooms at Chautauqua, N. 


Ye; 
for July and August. For information write 
Mrs. A. Boerstler, 618 Russellwood Ave., Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa. 
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Zion CHuRCH, TAMAQUA 
. .. finished after 20 years 


20 years church services and Sunday 
school were held in the basement of the 
huge edifice. 

Two years ago, under leadership of the 
present pastor, the Rev. Charles C. 
Schlitzer, work of completing Zion Church 
was resumed. It was on a pay-as-you-go 
plan, with no further increase in debt. On 
May 9 the building had been finished. Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, preached the ser- 
mon on the happy occasion marking the 
end of the 20-year task. 

The church is of Gothic design, with 
large stone columns and arches in the nave. 
An altar 10 feet in length and a 23-foot 


reredos have been placed in the sanctuary. ] 


In one section of the nave a small chapel 
has been provided in memory of Dr. George 
Gebert during whose 47-year pastorate 
the congregation became one of the 25 


largest in its synod, the Ministerium of | 


Pennsylvania. 
FIrTy CHURCHES of the Pottsville Confer- 


ence were over half-way toward their 1948 
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Lutheran World Action goal, according to 
a report on April 21 at the annual confer- 
ence convention. Toward the goal of 
$26,000, contributions were $14,500, stated 
the Rev. Robert Heiberger of Shenandoah. 

Conference contributions reached 100 
per cent of the 1946-47 World Action quota, 
and of the 1947 apportionment. Forty- 
three churches met their apportionment, 
and 22 of them exceeded quotas. Four con- 
gregations have secured their quotas in 
full in the current appeal for a Muhlen- 
berg College fire damage fund. 

Officers of the conference, re-elected at 
the convention held in Trinity Church, 
Valley View, are: the Rev. R. E. Kramer, 
Mahanoy City, president, and the Rev. 
E. R. Acker, Schuylkill Haven, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Clyde Stutzman, Tower City, told 
the convention that two new missionary 
societies had been organized during the 
year, in Auburn and Quakake, bringing 
the conference total to 27 societies in 22 


congregations, with a total membership of 
774, an increase of 63 over the previous 
year. 

STEVE CATRANIS, Tremont, was elected 
president of the Sunday schools of the 
United Lutheran Church in Schuylkill 


For Greater Vision 


Christian laymen and women with the 
A.B. will find accredited teaching, deep- 
ened knowledge of the Bible, increased 
sense of service, personal inspiration and 
community fellowship at 


The School of Christian Service 


at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, May- 
wood, Illinois. 


For part-time volunteer workers as well 
as professional lay-workers in the Church. 
Summer term July 19 - Aug. 6. 
Dormitory available 
Reasonable meals, tuition 
Fall Quarter begins September 28 
Address 
President Armin G. Weng 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Maywood, Illinois 


— for distinctive stationery 


ask for SYMBOL ART 


You will enjoy sitting down to write 


your short notes on SYMBOL ART ssta- 
tionery. Exclusive designs. 


Christian symbols in color add distinc- 
tion. Six attractive designs, three each, 
are explained at bottom of fourth page of 
each folder. 18 folders and envelopes. 


Order From Your Branch Store 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S.C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


ee UE EEE UEEIE SEES ESSE 


May 19, 1948 


Package (NM790) 35c, 
$3.60 a dozen packages 


Please send me packages (NM790) 
SYMBOL ART stationery at 35c, $3.60 a 


dozen. I enclose $. 


Name 


Address 


Zone_____ State. 


ass L5-19 


-—— -— - —- 4 
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County at the annual convention of that 
organization in Zion Church, Tamaqua, 
on April 24. He succeeds Lewis Reinhard, 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Pine Grove, who was elected vice-president. 
Other officers are Miss Jean Strohecker, 
Tamaqua, recording secretary; Miss Arline 
Fryer, Auburn, statistical secretary; Wil- 
liam Stauffer, Ringtown, treasurer; and 
Charles F. Simpson, Port Carbon, execu- 
tive member. 

Rosert H. Miter, general secretary of 
the Reading YMCA, speaker at the con- 
vention, urged the Sunday school workers 
to become obsessed with their convictions 
of Christianity. 

Departmental conferences were con- 
ducted by Miss Bertha Weber, Reading; 
Pastor John Youse, Pine Grove; Pastor C. E. 
Huegel, Orwigsburg; the Rev. Reginald 
Deitz, Philadelphia; and the Rev. Earl F. 
Rahn, Philadelphia. 

THE SPRING RALLY of the Brotherhoods of 
the Pottsville Conference was held in St. 
Peter’s Church, Pine Grove, on April 28, 
with Mr. George Eichler as the speaker. 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Luther 
Leagues of the Pottsville Conference was 
held in St. John’s and Zion churches, 
Tamaqua, on May 8 and 9. 

LutHer Leacures of Schuylkill County 
belonging to the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod met in St. John’s Church, Pine 
Grove, on April 30. The Rev. J. Elmer 
Leas, Harrisburg, synodical representative 
of the Luther League, was the speaker. 


Now Available CER 
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POPULAR SOUND FILM 
ON 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


Powerful, timely—and good en- 
tertainment for the church school 
groups. Produced by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League in the interest 
of Christian youth. Thrilling story 
. .. professional cast and produc- 
tion ...a film to delight young 
and old alike. 16 MM. For early 
booking of “Youth for the King- 
dom” write 


Lutheran Laymen's League 
3558-B South Jefferson Ave., St. Louls 18, Mo. 
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Lutheran Nurses to Meet in Chicago 

A special welcome awaits Lutheran 
nurses as’they arrive in Chicago May 30 
for the convention of national nursing as- 
sociations. A committee of Chicago nurses, 
headed by Miss Mabel Haggman, R.N., 
director of nursing, Augustana Hospital, 
has arranged for a Welcome Hour at a 
downtown hotel from 9 p.m. on, to give ar- 
rivals a chance to get acquainted with Lu- 
theran nurses from other cities, and with 
the officers and advisors of the National 
Lutheran Nurses’ Guild. 

The high point of interest during the 
| week will be the Reception and Chapel 
| Meeting on May 31 at the Nurses’ Res- 
| idence of the Lutheran Deaconess Hos- 

pital, 2236-40 West Haddon St., Chicago. 

The Council of the National Lutheran 
| Nurses’ Guild, composed of the officers and 
} advisors of the national guild and one 
} representative of each local guild, will 
| meet at 7 p.m. May 30. Miss Bertha Lunde 
} will preside. 


WHAT ABOUT 
SCANDINAVIA? 


tl by Carl C. Rasmussen $2.25 


{II and impressions from these 
| ABOUT SCANDINAVIA? 


| Send Coupon To Your Nearest Branch 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3, S. C. 


Baltimore 1- Los Angeles 5 


wl/May 19, 1948 


“CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS , . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 

ideas in newspapers, magazines FR EE 
and books. Splendid opportunity 

to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Give Yourself This Quiz Today! 


MUHLENBERG 
PRESS 


| How big is the province of a Lutheran bishop in Sweden? 
| Why do the Finnish Communists belong to the Church? 
Are there nylons in Scandinavia? How do moral standards 
I]| « today compare with those of pre-war Scandinavia? Read 
the answers to these and a wealth of other intriguing facts 


Northern lands. Read WHAT 


Send Coupon Today 


Pree send me copies WHAT 
| ABOUT SCANDINAVIA? at $2.25. 
I enclose $. 

| Name 

Address 

City. Zone State 
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“His Presence 


HIS full stature painting of 

Christ portrays the facial 

features and the divine ex- 
pression of Sallman’s famous “Head 
of Christ” which has been an in- 
spiration to millions. To view this 
beautiful masterpiece is to feel the 
very “presence” of the Master. The 
eraftsman’s skill has preserved the 
beauty, the rich warm colors, the 
strength and dignity of the original 
canvas. A most appropriate gift for 
home, church, pastor’s study, etc. 
Three sizes in burnished bronze 


frames. ; 

No. M4807 1744,x26 in. $6.95 i 
No. M4607 11144x17 in. 4.75 
No. M4407 74x11 in. 2.45 
PRINTS FOR 


LOCAL FRAMING 
You may order 
unmounted prints |: 
only of “His Pres- :; 
ence” in three sizes. ; 


No. L1407 


645x10 in. $ .50 
No. 11507 | 
x 10x151% in. 1.00 
ORDER FROM Vf, 
YOUR RELIGIOUS No. L1607 
SUPPLY DEALER 15x2312 in. 1.50 


Uppner hegre 


- 
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DECEASED 


Charlotte E. Dapp 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Dapp, wife of Dr. 
Charles F. Dapp, pastor of Muhlenberg 
Church, Philadelphia, died May 1 at her 
home following a long illness, Mrs. Dapp 
was a former officer in the Gettysburg 
College League. 

In addition to Dr. Dapp, she is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Robert M. Cook of 
Geneva, N. Y.; two sisters, Mrs. Edwin 
Dornbach of Harrisburg and Miss Sadie 
Zimmerman of Scranton; and a brother, 
Guy Zimmerman of Pottsville. Funeral was 
held May 5 at Muhlenberg Church. 


Elmer Kahl 

The Rev. Elmer Kahl, 79, retired pastor 
of the Indiana Synod, died at Indianapolis 
Apr. 23 after a brief illness. He was born in 
Ashland County, O., and was a graduate of 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
School. He was ordained by the East Ohio 
Synod in 1899, serving parishes at Benton, 
Clinton, New Springfield, and Berlin Cen- 
ter, in Ohio; at Hyde Park and Hempfield 
in Pennsylvania; at Sidney, Nebr.; and 
at Bryant and Camden in Indiana. He was 
county judge of Cheyenne County, Nebr., 
for four years. After his retirement in 
1936 he made his home at Mulberry, Ind. 

In 1900 he was married to Mary A. Mc- 
Clure of Springfield, Ohio, who preceded 
him in death in 1942. Surviving are two 
sons: Harold M. of Dunsmire, Calif., and 
Paul L. of Brookville, Ohio; one daughter, 
Marjorie (Mrs. Harvey S. Lawrence), Co- 
lumbia City, Ind. 


REGISTERED NURSE 


required for duty in a private sanitarium near 
the Catskill Mountains. Particulars of experi- 
ence etc. to Box CB513 c/o The Lutheran, 13th 
and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHURCH SECRETARY 


Full time position with church located in 
Chicago Northside. Handle general details of 
church office including mimeograph and stencil 
work. Shorthand and typing essential. Beginning 
salary, $160 monthly. Excellent living conditions 
available near by. Full details to Box CB512, 
The Lutheran, 13th and Spruce Streets, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


The Lutheran 


Funeral services were held in Zion 
Church, Mulberry, with the Rev. William 
J. Butt, pastor, and Dr. F. M. Hanes, pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod, officiating. 


Frederick L. Will 

The Rev. Frederick Ludwig Will, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Donora, Pa., died April 
18. Funeral was conducted at the Donora 
church by Dr. H. Reed Shepfer and Dr. 
J. R. Nicholas, Pittsburgh Synod officers. 

Pastor Will was a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College and Seminary. Following 
ordination by the Pittsburgh Synod in 1912 
he was pastor in Boonsboro, Md.; Wil- 
merding and Garrett, Pa.; Cleveland, Jew- 
ett, and North Lima, Ohio; Derry and 
Donora, Pa. He is survived by his wife 
and by three children. 


ULC CALENDAR 


MAY 
24. New York Synod Brotherhood. St. 
John's Church, Albany 


24-26. Maryland Synod. Church of the Abid- 
ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 

24-26. Slovak Zion Synod. Slovak Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

24-27. New York Synod. St. John's Church, 
Albany 

24-27. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Holy Com- 
munion and St. Michael's-Zion churches, 
Philadelphia 

24-27. Pittsburgh Synod. Trinity Church, North 
Side, Pittsburgh 

25-27. Wartburg Synod. St. John’s Church, 
Bremen (Chester), Illinois 

JUNE 

8-12. Canada Synod. St. James’ Church, 
Elmira, Ontario 

18-22. Icelandic Synod. Gimli Church, Gimli, 


Manitoba 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward. Co. 
New London, Ohio 


ie 
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The Protestant Church 
and The Negro 
Frank S. Loescher 


Here are facts that will stimulate 
self-examination. This study of inter- 
racial policies and practices of the 
Protestant churches in America ‘‘will 
not be pleasant reading for those 
who love the church.” The author’s 
sobering conclusion, after studying 
seventeen major denominations, is 
that the Protestant Church has in 
effect ‘“‘aided and abetted” segrega- 
tion and discrimination, inside and 
outside the church. Dr. Loescher’s 
concern for the church’s future and 
his scientific method of assembling 
facts make this a guidebook that 
will be the basis for discussion and 
action by laymen and clergymen. 


$3.00 


HOW WE GOT OUR 
DENOMINATIONS 


Stanley I. Stuber 


This layman’s primer on church 
history provides a condensed though 
comprehensive record of the Chris- 
tian Church from its beginning 
down to the present. The many 
branches of the church in America 
are described in separate chapters 
giving the historical background and 
chief emphases of the Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant Episcopal, Reformed, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Method- 
ist churches; the Congregational 
Christian, Baptist, Quaker, Unitarian, 
Universalist, and Disciples. Smaller 
groups are included in one chapter. 
A final section, “Working Togeth- 
er,” deals with some of the agencies 
through which the denominations 
function cooperatively. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


Association Press 
347 Madison Ave. New York 17 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


e e « 


“WE MUST TEACH our children to be- 
lieve in themselves,” a schoolteacher 
explained to me recently. “Do you 
think we really can believe in our- 
selves?” I asked ‘rather gently. There 
wasn’t time to go into the subject, and 
it would have taken much time to ex- 
plain what my question meant. 

I thought of this when reading the 
piece by Miss Wylie in the Reader’s 
Digest this month. “What can I count 
on then?” she asks, after marking off 
some things that aren’t dependable. 
“The answer is simple: Myself,” writes 
Miss Wylie. She explains that it isn’t 
her ordinary self she depends on, but 
a hidden, inner self. 


THERE IS, it seems to me, an Amer- 
ican creed, to which millions of people 
cling, including very many church 
members. Article One of this creed is: 
I believe in myself. The explanation 
of that Article goes something like this: 
I am a good person, although I don’t 
always act that way. My intention is to 
be honest and kind. 

Article Two of the creed is: I believe 
in the democratic way of life. When 
everybody gets enough education, and 
has opportunity to improve his situa- 
tion, gradually all people will be good 
and can believe in themselves. Out of 
this comes Article Three: The world is 
slowly becoming better, and will be 
rather satisfactory when we extend the 
benefits of our way of life to all peo- 
ples, especially the rather troublesome 
Russians. 

You can make this religion seem to 
resemble Christianity by pointing out 
that Jesus was the best of all men, and 
wants us to be like him. He was the 
inventor of the democratic way of life, 
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some people tell us. 

From the point of view of the Chris- 
tian gospel, this “American Creed” is 
wholly false. We cannot believe in 
ourselves. The only honest man is the 
fellow who falls on his knees and prays, 
“God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

There are resources of strength out- 
side ourselves from which we can be 
given courage for any hour, and the will 
to try to be decent and kindly people. 
These resources ‘are not in us but in 
God. They are ours only when we ac- 
knowledge our need of them. 

It isn’t easy to believe in the God of 
the New Testament, or to understand 
how a crucified Galilean can be his 
Son. Luther knew that when he wrote: 
“I believe that I cannot by my own 
reason or strength believe in Jesus 


Christ my Lord, or come to him... .” | 


Even true faith is something of which 
we are incapable so long as we depend 
on ourselves. Faith comes to us as a 


gift when we humbly ask God to give | 


it to us. As long as we figure we’re 
doing all right without him, we won’t 
get it. 


AND WHEN in any nation a large ma- 
jority of the people trust in themselves 
instead of in God, their democratic way 
of life is ready to crumple up in the 
hands of the first dictator smart enough 
to come along with effective slogans. 


This idea of God as being greater 


than we, and more to be trusted than 
ourselves, is what some people call be- 


ing “dogmatically religious.” It’s true | 
that some of us preachers can some-_ 


times make the idea seem dull and 

routine. Actually it’s the most thrilling 

idea ever known in this world. 
—ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran — 


Have You Ever Heard... 


A Widow say— 
*! don’t believe in life insurance!” 


A widowed mother may be qualified by past ex- 
perience to support herself and her children, 
and may eventually find employment .. . but, 
a SURE MONTHLY INCOME for a few years 
would relieve her of the necessity of taking the 
first job she could get. 


Life insurance provides the guaranteed income 
that gives a widow courage and time to solve 
her problems. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE_FOR LUTHERANS 


608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


IN THE SPRINGTIME OF LIFE 
PREPARE FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pa. 


An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


For information write to 


William F. Zimmerman, President Herbert G. Gebert, Dean 


